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Notes. 


CONGLETON BOROUGH ACCOUNTS. 


As it is one of the offices of your pe riodical to 
preserve relics of the past, allow me to forward for 
imsertion some extracts from a manuscript volume in 
My possession, marking the manners and prices of 
the times in the seventeenth ce ntury, adding a few 
explanatory notes by way of illustration, and sub- 
Mituting modern figures for the more ancient ones. 

ton is a very ancient borough, now a large 
2d important manufacturing town in the county 
er -— 


£. 3. d, 


1635. 
Rood Lane against the coming of 
vage’s Corps 


M 
Lord 
>» ARE 


There was c Horse Load of Wine, and many 
other Items, particu! arly : 
4 Links to light 
Powell, Schoolmaster, per Quarter 
an’s Gown 
Gare a poor Palatine Minister who could not 
speak a word of En glish 


1636 
Making a Pew i in Astbury * ( hurch 114 
* 
heey i is the parish in which Congleton is situated, 
$ a beautiful old church, an engraving of 
may be seen in Ormerod’s Hi story of Cheshire 


6 


Cloves, 1 oz., at the Entertain 


-Upen-eye 1} 
a | For Powder and Shot while he was ‘wate shed 


36—Brother | 


Travels of | 











| Thur lley, 


Sending two Prisoners to Halton. These 
were the last that were sent to Halton Castle 

Stubbs, the Paver, his Quarter’s Wage 

Ship Money 

Expences in watching John Taw in his Cave 
on the Heath 4 days and 5 nights, taking 
him and sending him to the House of Cor- 
rection 

To by Boy who whip ype od him 


For two Books of Prayer in the use of Sickness 
T. Whittaker found Bell Ropes at 10s. per 
annum 


1637 (w anting). 


1638, 

Mr. Bawry, Minister and Schoolmaster, at 
91. 11s. Sd per Quarter 

Three trained Soldiers, § 
ri age of them 

On the Clerk of the Market by ¢ consent ; 

The Entertainment of Sir Ed. Fitton,* his 
Bride, Father and Mother-in-Law 

He sent his Barber before to entreat the 
Mayor to bid him welcome. 


Saltpetre Men for car- 


| Steeple Pinnacles from Biddulph Moor. 


Banquetting Stuff to Lord Savage 
Plague in Nantwich. 
1639. 
Newcombe from Cambridge, Schoolmaster. 
The trained Soldiers very expensive 
1640. 

Sir Wm. Bowyer a Pottle of Sack for directing 
us how to petition Parliament against Bram- 
hall, Lord of the Manor : 

Ox Money still paid. 

1641. 

Mr. Newcombe breaking up School ‘ 

Watch and Ward against the Infection or 
Sickness supposed to be in Newcastle, and 
near Nantwich. 

December 18th. The Infection first appeared in Con- 

gleton in one Laplove’s house, which was warded day 

and night at 1s. each. His corpse, covered with a 

cover, and tied with incle, was carried on a ladder to be 

buried. His wife and others die.t Burial Fees paid to 

Henry Thurdley and F. Stubbs, 8¢. December 20th. It 

is in Moody Street. A Pot and Piggin, price 5d., to 

carry drink to the Infected. Mersion procure} Berrison 
to watch and ward day and night at the Houses and 

Cabins shut up. It is in Crosslidge.§ Little Bess attends 

the Infected 

Paid in part for a Coffin to bury the Dead of 
the Plague 

Moody Street, allowance 2 per day 

Crosslidge, ditto 

Moody Street, allowance per day 

Crosslidge, ditto ‘ ois 

To Francis Stubbs, the Burier, for one week 

To Henry Brown and Son, three days Burying 

the Burier, is dead; Stubbs con- 

tinues hired at 7s. per Week 


QOon or or 


* Sir Edward Fitton was head of the ancient Cheshire 
family of that name, which resided at Gawsworth, near 
Congleton. His second wife, alluded to above, was Felicia, 


| daughter of Ralph Sneyd, Esq., of the County of Stafford. 


He died during the siege of Bristol in 1643. 

+ It appears from Astbury Register that five Laploves 
were buried in two days. 

} Mersion procure. I don’t understand this. 

§ Crosslidge is an outlying hamlet of Congleton. 
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Mr. Brock, the Physician. Advice about the . & a. 

Plague Mi ; bate rer 
Mr. Langley’s Sermon on the Day of Humilia- 

tion : ox ; , ; . 010 0 
To Thurdley’s Widow, his dues as Burier of 

the Dead ee ai , “aaa 

17 Quarts of Wine for the Sacrament . One 

Bread oes 0 0 6 


Collected, 8s. 2d. 
Paid Little Bess for Soap, Candles, Wormseed, 
Pitch, Frankincense, for Moody Street 069 
Newcombe Schoolmaster is Reader of Prayers. 
Cart, Saddle, and Thrill, 10s.; Wheels and 
Axletree, 9s.; to carry the Dead to their 
Graves ... , . . 019 
Joun Picxrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 
( To be continued. ) 





ON ADDRESSING, BEGINNING, AND ENDING 
LETTERS. 

A curious essay might be written on this subject. 
If completeness of treatment were aimed at, much 
minute research would have to be brought to bear 
in tracing the various steps by which highly cere- 
monious and artificial styles of addressing and 
subscribing letters came into use in some countries, 
and more prosaic and matter-of-fact styles in others. 

In China, as observed by Mr. Medhurst, H.B.M. 
Consul at Shanghai, in his recent book, The 
Foreigner in Far Cathay, 1872,— 

‘Special care is taken to employ the most euphemistic 
expressions possible, when oom bm to the individual 
adivemed, and the most depreciatory when alluding to 
the writer and his belongings... . . A commonplace 
letter is not closed with anything like our conventional 
‘yours obediently,’ or ‘faithfully,’ or ‘sincerely,’ or 
‘affectionately,’ followed by the sign manual of the 
writer: but it ends with the subscription ‘written on 
such and such a lucky day by younger brother so and 
so.’ . . . . A book might be written, describing all the 
various forms of letters aud styles of address which 
official etiquette prescribes to the several ranks and de- 
partments of mandarindom. . As in the case of 
common letters, no signature is ever attached, the official 
seal being the sole mark of authentication.” 

The same polite tone of deference to the person 
addressed, and of humility of expression as regards 
one self, can be traced not only in the epistolary 
forms in use by all Eastern nations of intellectual 
cultivation, but in those adopted by the less 
sentimental nations of the West. Thus, say, plain 
Mr. A., a small tradesman, writes, on some trivial 
matter, to the Duke of X. The reply of his Grace 
will conclude thus :— 

“T have the honour to be, Sir, your most obedient 
humble servant, X.” 

This exuberant form of expression of an honour 
and humility not really felt, is precisely identical 
with the true mandarin style of subscription of 
letters, in all departments of official intercourse, in 
Great Britain and its dependencies, that has now 





- This figure must, I think, be placed in the wrong 
column. 









remained in general use for quite a century, 
Query, can the exact date of its introduction be 
traced? If I am not mistaken, it was not pre- 
valent in the sixteenth or seventeenth centuries, 
A briefer and more familiar, but, perhaps, equally 
insincere style, was then employed. In seeking 
for evidence in illustration, it is always agreeable 
to refer to original papers : even if they be but few 
in number, their evident authenticity is convincing, 
Amongst those I have at hand, the first is a letter 
from Lord Chancellor Nicholas Bacon, addressed 
outside 

“To my lovinge neighbors and ffrendes The Bayliffe 
and portemen of Ipswich geve this.” 

The subscription is— 

“ Thus fare ye hartely well. From the Courte, this 18 
of Maie, 1562. Your very lovinge firende, N. Bacon.” 

The second is the conclusion of a letter from 
Lord Keeper Burghley, using the same expression, 
“ Your loving frend.” Then for the next century's 
specimens, there is before me as I write, the good 
clear signature of “your lovinge ffriende, R. 
Salisbury” (Lord Treasurer, 1609-12); and, for 
the early part of the eighteenth century, an official 
letter of “your loving friend Shrewsbury.” But 
with it is a letter from the same duke, dated, 19 
Sept. 1713, addressed in terms of intimacy to Sir 
Thomas Hanmer, and concluding thus :— 

“T desire you will believe, that wherever I am, I shall 
always earnestly endeavor to deserve, and very much 
value, your friendship, being with a sincere esteem, Sir, 
your most faithfull and obedient servant, Shrewsbury.” 

It is, indeed, perfectly clear that, down to about 
the middle of the last century, our mandarin style 
of official subscription of letters was frequently 
more familiar and less stilted than the form used in 
friendly intercourse. Dr. Doran’s recent and in- 
teresting publication of Mrs. Montagu’s corte- 
spondence, shows that the words with which “a 
lady of the last century ” concluded her letters to 
such relatives as a sister-in-law, &c., were quite as 
formal as those used to merely casual acquaintances 
or strangers. The correspondence between the last 
King of the French and the King of the Belgians, 
and other members of his family, published about 
1848, in the Revue Rétrospective, would seem to 
show that the stately style of signing letters was 
recently, and is still in force, probably, amongst the 
crowned heads of Europe in writing even to their 
nearest and dearest connexions. But, in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, it was the 
rule apparently amongst all classes of society. I 
will cite two or three examples from several now 
before me. The first is a brother's letter, addressed 
to the Rev. Dr. Moss, Dean of Ely, at his house im 
Cambridge. It is dated Hull, Aug. 8, 1724, begins 
“ Good Sir,” and is written in friendly terms, and 
ends, “I am, Sir, your most obliged and humble 
servant and affectionate brother, Charles Moss. 
Then comes a letter written from Oxford, March 
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Qist, 1717, by an undergraduate to his father, and 
subseribed, “ My honoured Lord, Your Lordship’s 
always dutifull son and most obedient humble 
servant.” This is a great contrast to what would 
not be a very ouwtré form, in this nineteenth 
ntury, to be used by young Tom Hopeful, at the 
1 ™ My dear 


ce 
University, in writing to his father ; 
governor, always your loving son, Tom.” 
~ In the time, however, of Queen Anne and of the 
first Georges, even young friends, or fellow students, 
writing to one another, in fullest confidence and 
ease, preserved a studied form of epistolary address. 
] turn to an original letter written, about 1720, by 
Chief Justice Dudley Ryder (father of the first 
Lord Harrowby), when he was a young barrister in 
the Temple, and congratulating his friend Edward 
Leeds, of Croxton, ( umbridgeshire, on his marriage. 
Here, in this letter of amusing raillery, couched in 
a lively style, he ends, “Iam Dear Friend, your 
most obliged friend and humble servant, D. 
Ryder.” 

Can any of your “ luciferous ” correspondents, as 
they would have been termed by Captain Graunt, 
F.R.S.—one of the earliest of London actuaries 
enlighten us as to the origin of the French method 
of addressing letters with “ Monsieur” alone in 
the first line and “ Monsieur” repeated, before 
the name at full length, in the next line? And 
the same as to the Italian custom of even oc- 
casionally trebling the Signor on the address of 
a letter, thus :—“ All Illmo Sig* Sig Pne Colmo 


Il Sig" Giovanbatista Vermiglioli; Perugia.” At 
what rank does the thrice repeated Signorship 
stop! 


Some nations—the Germans for instance—are 
so tenacious of official rank, that their exact position 
in the bureaucratic hierarchy must never be for- 
gotten in the address of a letter, even, it is said 
but we must hope it is only a joke—if the title be 
so long as that of a “ Vice-Supernumerar-Rent- 
kammer-Justiz-Collegial-Assistenz-Rath.” An 
amusing instance of how a German finds it difficult 
to get out of the custom of tacking some title or 
occupation on to a man’s name in addressing a 
letter, is before me in a letter, dated in 1828, to 
the late Mr, E. H. Barker, from a German scholar 
of some eminence residing at Hildesheim. The 
direction runs thus : 

“To the celebrated Philologer, Edmund Henry Barker, 
Esquire, Thetford, Norfolk, England. Per Cuxhaven. 
The right honourable Post Office at Thetford is re juested 
to forward this important letter in greatest haste.” 

The letter, after all, was chiefly about some 
matters relating to Valpy’s “ ( ‘lassical Museum,” to 
which Mr. Barker was a leading contributor, and 
was of urgency to the writer only; and we can 
only suppose that the compliment on the outside 
address must have been considered too dear at the 
price of the postage, which, in 1828, as marked by 
the Post Office on this letter, was as much as 





2s. 3d., or more than six-fold what it would now 
cost ! 
Frepx. Heypriks. 
Kensington. 


JOHN, THIRD LORD MAXWELL. 


There are some statements by Douglas ( Pe rage) 
respecting this nobleman, to which I wish to draw 
attention. Douglas SAYS : 

“ John, third Lord Maxwell, who on the resignation 
of his father had a charter, dated 14th February, 1477-8, 
to John Maxwell (Mag. Sig., Lib. v. No. 67), son and 
heir apparent of Robert (second) Lord Maxwell, of the 
barony of Maxwell in Roxburghshire, Caerlaveroch, in 
the county of Dumfries, and Mernys, in Renfrewshire. 
John Maxwell, son and heir apparent of Robert Lord 
Maxwell, occurs in the Records of Parliament, 12th 
December, 1482. John Maxwell, steward of Anander- 
dale, was one of the Commissioners nominated to settle 
border differences by the treaty of Nottingham, 23rd 
September, 1484; and John Lord Maxwell was one of 
the conservators of a truce for the West Marches, 3rd 
July, 1486.” 

And Douglas goes on to say that this John 
Maxwell was killed at the battle of Flodden, 9th 
September, 1513. Now, here there is great con- 
fusion; Douglas rolls up son and father into one 
personage, ascribing to the son what belongs to 
the father, and vice versé. R »bert, second Lord 
Maxwell, had no doubt a son, John, who was 
married to Janet de Crechton, as is shown by the 
following extract from the Inventory of Maxwell 
muniments at Terregles, No. 23 :— 

“Charter by George (Crechton), Earl of Caithness, 

Admiral of Scotland, of the lands and barony of Tyb- 
beris, in the Sheriffdom of Dumfries, in favour of Janet 
de Crechton, his daughter, on her marriage with John 
de Maxwell, son and heir apparent of Robert Lord 
Maxwell, dated at Edinburgh, 29th March, 1454.” 
This John Maxwell was until two years before 
his death designated Master of Maxwell, and then 
| he appears as Lord Maxwell, even in documents 
emanating from the Crown. In some, where he 
has the title of Lord, he is mentioned along 
with his father, Robert. It has been suggested 
to me that, towards the end of his life he had 
probably been made a Lord of Parliament, and 
hence his title. He was Steward of Annandale, 
but predeceased his father. His death took place 
on the following day, as is stated in an old manu- 
script history of the family at Terregles :— 

“ He was assassinated at the close of a victorious 
engagement with the English, led by the Duke of Albany 
and Earl Douglas, at Kirtlemure, on St. Magdalen’s 
Day, 22nd July, 1484, being there ‘sore wounded, 
reposing himself upon the hilt of his sword after the 
battle ; he had lived if one Gass had not come behind 
him and struck him with a whinger in the fillets under 
the harness, whilk was his death for causing hang a 
cussing of his by order of Justice, being Stewart of 
Annandale.’” 

An ancient stone cross still remains to mark the 
spot where he fell. Such was the end of the third 
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Lord Maxwell. He left a son, John, fourth Lord 
Maxwell, who succeeded his father in the steward- 
ship of Annandale, and to his grandfather, Robert, 
second. Lord, on his death, in May, 1485. He fell 
at Flodden, 9th September, 1513, with three of 
his brothers. All the statements in Douglas after 
July, 1484, is applicable to John, fourth Lord 
Maxwell. 

I would draw attention to the Earl of Caithness 
being in possession of the barony of Tybaris in 
1454, when he gives it as a dowry to his daughter 
Janet. What portion of this barony was possessed 
by the Earl of Caithness may possibly be discovered 
when the Monograph of the great Maxwell family 
in the South of Scotland, which I believe is in 
course of being prepared with the charters of 
Terregles muniment-room and elsewhere referring 
to the family, has been printed. It could not have 
been the whole of the barony, as the Maitlands of 
Lethington were in possession of a large portion 
of it at this time, and which I showed to have 
passed to the Douglas family of Drumlanrig in 
1508. It may be a question for consideration how 
the Maitlands retained their position, when the 
property belonging to the Earls of March, from 
whom they had received it, was confiscated to the 
Crown in 1434. It may possibly be accounted 
for in this way. Sir Robert Maitland of Thirle- 
stane was son of Lady Agnes Dunbar, daughter 
of Patrick Earl of March. When his uncle, 
George Earl of March, left Scotland in disgust in 
1400, he was left by him in charge of the Castle 
of Dunbar, but he did not prove true to his trust, 
delivering it up to Robert IIT. When Tybaris 
was taken a second time from the family, in 1434, 
a part of it at least seems to have been allowed to 
remain with William Maitland of Thirlestane, 
the grandson of Lady Agnes. He granted it by 
charter, 3rd January, 1450-1, to his younger bro- 
ther, James, and which was confirmed by James IL., 
10th January, 1450-1. 

Another question that naturally arises is, when 
did the Maxwell family part with the portion of 
Tybaris barony of which they had become pos- 
sessed } C. T. Ramace. 





THE ESPOUSALS, BY PROXY, AT FLORENCE, OF 
HENRY IV. OF FRANCE, WITH MARIE DE 
MEDICIS, IN STA. MARIA DELLE FIORE, ON 
5ru OCTOBER, 1600. 


Any one at all conversant with the history of 
Henry IV., and with the diversely agitated lives 
of his two queens (both of Medici blood), must 
lament that the great and glorious, the gallant, but 
too galant, Béarnais, should have had so much ill- 
luck in his double matrimonial choice, for he did 
indeed “fall from Scylla into Charybdis.” The 
first of his wives, Marguerite de France, daughter 
of the infamous Catherine de Medicis, was—ac- 





cording to all accounts (from Brantéme to Tal. 
lemant des Réaux)—full of seduction, beauty, wit, 
and loving-kindness towards all men, too much 
so, in fact, if Le Divorce Satyrique speaks true, 

“‘Ne refusant personne, et acceptant—ainsi que le trong 
public—les offrandes de tout venant.” 

The second, Marie de Medicis, with a mind far 
below her ambition and thirst for power, made 
herself and others miserable—her husband first 
and later her son—by her haughty, obstinate, ond 
acrimonious spirit. I have before me a curious 
print, which appeared at the time of her marriage, 
in 1600 (it is, if I mistake not, by Crispin de Pas, 
or one of his sisters, Madeleine or Barbe), “ LAL 
liance du Roy de France avec Marie de Medicis, 
Prin esse de Florence.” Both are represented 
standing, and our Saviour, uniting their hands, 
gives them His blessing. Above their heads, two 
angels, soaring in the air, crown Henry with laurels 
and Mary with lilies; they hold a knotted cord 
which encircles the scutcheons of France-Navarte, 
and of the Medici. Underneath are eight verses, 
which proved false ; in the two last Marie de 
Medicis says -— 

** Je veux foire conoistre 4 uos peuples diuers 
Quenuers vous mon Amour est tel que vostre Empire.” 

With this engraving I have a letter of historical 
importance ; it relates to this memorable event, to 
Henry IV.’s vigorous campaign against the am- 
bitious Duke of Savoy, Charles Emmanuel, and to 
the king’s anger against the ill treatment, by the 
Court of Spain, of his ambassador, M. de La 
Rochepot, to whom the letter is addressed, wholly 
in the handwriting of Nicolas de la Neufville,* 
Seigneur de Villeroy :— 

** Monsieur,—Le Roi vo" escript Son intention sur Vo* 
deux dernieres I" bien clairement et je Vo" assurerai p. 
la pn** que Sa M** est en tres bonne Sante mais fort mal 
contante des indignites q. vo" recepues p. de lat come Vo* 
cognoistrez p" Sa 1'* desquelle si a Ja reception de la pn* 
lon ne vo" a faict raison Sa M* ne veult plus q. vo" en 
facies instance ni que vo" demeuriez p. de Ja Ce Courrier 
Vo* est enuoie expres p. cela. Je me remets du surplus 
sur la I* de Sa M* p. Vo* faire Scauoir que Ses 
Espousailles auec la Princesse Marie furent faictes a 
Florence p. le Cardinal Aldobrandini cree Legat a cest 
effect le V° du p™ Le Grand Duc repntant la personne de 
Sa M'* en vertu de sa procuradn. Elle (La Reine) est 
atendue au Jourdhui ou demain a Marseille acdpagnee 
de la Grande Duchesse de la Duchesse de Mantoue de 
celle de Bracianno & de plusieurs ates Dames Es". Come 
le Roi estoit pres a p p. aller jusque la Son bagage 
estant la charge deux aduis len ont empesche & lont 
arrete par le premier de la venue du Duc de Sauoie lequel 
aiant recueilli les forces q. luy a bailees le Cote de 
Fuentes tant dEspagnols du Milanois q. aiies sest aduance 
en la vallee d’Aoste en intention de venir Secourir la 





* First employed by Catherine de Medicis in important 
State matters, he soon became Secretary of State of 
Charles IX., and managed to keep in power in the midst 
of the great vicissitudes of four successive reigns, from 


Charles 1X. to Louis XIII. His portrait, when young, 
or rather of middle age, by Clouet, is in the Louvre. 
+ P. de 1a (ve. tra los montes) come Vo" cognoistres. 
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de Montmelian (le fort Barraux) & réballer 
Jarmee de Sa M' laquelle il satendoit de trouver sans 
elle (sans Sa M**)and lautre la venue du Card™ Aldobran- 
dini (frere du Pape Clement VIII.) que Sa S'** adepesche 
vers 8a M** p. tem de sa part ne voulant estre dis q. le 
Duc leust faict fuir & quauec son armee ny fuir aussi les 
occasions de f* la paix tellement q. no* sommes demeures 
Jey ou no* atendons lun et lautre de pied fme bien. . . . 
.. «+ ()* sils se pntent come ils meritent. Aiant en 
cefaisant prefere le honorable & utile au delectable n* 
auons enuoie aux nopces Je veulx dire a la rencdtre de 
la Reine quatre Card*** Joieuse Gondi Giury & Sourdis 
& M™ Le Conestable & Chancelier auec force Dames et 
to’ no’ Princes ont voulu demeurer icy Ils y sont tous 
excepte Monseigneur Le Prince de Conde M" de Maienne 
& le v* Dauuergne qui est malade, il est vrai q. M" de 
Guise est p“ deuanthier p. aller a Marseille affin de se 
trouver a Ia descente de la Reine. Quand no* aurons 
pris les Motmelian ou faict la Paix no* irons apres dansser 
an” nopce aulieu q. si Sa M** fust p“* dicy sans f* lun 
ou lautre Elle eust este en perpetuelle inquietude des 
tccidens qui pouroient aduenir a son armee laq'* outre 
cela se fust diminuee & afoiblie dun grand no" de 
Noblesse volunt® qui y est laq"* la voiant p*" se fust de- 
bandee & ne fust retournee a point nOme. Ce pendant 
le Duc eust faict ses affaires et eust priue Sa M* du fruit 
des ses labeurs. Ainsi Monsieur je croy q. no* auons 
tres bien faict den auoir uses en la Sorte & vo" fe aduiser 
de ce qui en succedera. Lon ma dist q. le Courrier 
Valefort ne se gouuerne pas come il doibt. il faut le 
chastier rigoreusement & vo" assurer q. par‘ le premier 
& y metre la main come a vo* fur en ce q. se pntera 
Priant Dieu Monsieur quil vo" céserue en Sante me 
rec“ humblement a V** bonne grace. De Chabery le 
xxvi* doctobre 1600. . : 
“Ve humble Ser** 

<a **DE NEUFVILLE.” 

A 1e 
“Monsieur de La Rochepot 
“Ch'* des ordres du Roy 
“Capp” de Cent hommes d’Armes 
“de ses Ord Gouuverneur & Lieut* 
“General po" sa Ma en Anjoue 
“Son Ambassad’ en Espagne.” 

La Grande Duchesse, the mother of Marie de Medicis. 

Card’ Aldobrandini (Borghese), the Pope’s brother. 

Le Grand Duc, Francis I. of Tuscany. 
— de Joyeuse, crowned Marie de Medicis at 

eims. 

_ de Givry, gave Richelieu the purple hat at 

e. 
Py op, Senet H. d’Escoubleau, de Jouy-en-Josas, 
of Bordeaux. 

Le Conestable, Henry I., son of Anne de Montmorency. 

Le Prince de Condé, Henry II. of Bourbon. ‘ 

Mayenne, Charles of Lorraine. 
ma, * d'Auvergne, Henry de la Tour, father of Tu- 
_ o de Fuentes, killed at Rocroy when 80 years old 
Feat was the celebrated Don Pedro Henriquez 


This ceremony is represented in one of the large 
pictures painted by the immortal Rubens, for the 
Palace of Luxembourg, by order of Queen Marie 
de Medicis, and which are now in the Louvre 
gallery, P, A. L 


* This I cannot make out. 





PARALLEL PASSAGES. 

Has attention ever been called to the similarity 
between the meetings of Egmont and Clarchen (in 
Goethe’s Egmont, 3rd Act), and of Leicester and 
Amy Robsart in Scott’s Kenilworth (vol. i. ch. 7)? 
I should like to challenge opinions as to whether 
the resemblance is fortuitous, or whether our 
“Wizard of the North” stole a spell from the 
German magician, whose works he is known to 
have studied. M. T. 


“Though you untie the winds, end let them fight 
Against the churches.” 
Shakspeare (Macbeth to the Witches.) 
“ Whyles on the strong-wing’d tempest flyin’, 
Tirling the Kirks.” 
Burns’s Address to the Deil. 
W. M. 
Edinburgh. 


“ As the husband is, the wife is: thou art mated to a 
clown, 

And the grossness of his nature will have weight to 

drag thee down.” 
Tennyson’s Locksley Hall. 

“ Know that the rank of the man rates that of the wife, 
and that she who marries a churl’s son, were she a king's 
daughter, is but a peasant’s bride.” 

Scott's Abbot, chap. 2. 


J. We We 


* Once like the moon I made 
The ever-shifting currents of the blood, 
According to my humour, ebb. and flow.” 
Tennyson’s Dream of Fair Women. 
‘© You are the powerful moon of my blood’s sea, 
To make it ebb or flow into my face 
As your looks change.” ; 
Ford and Decker’s Witch of Edmonton. 
Ford himself was a borrower, as the following 
extracts will show :— 
“ Ambition like a seeled dove mounts upwards, 
Higher and higher still, to perch on clouds, 
But tumbles headlong down.” 
Ford's Broken Heart. 
“There is also great use of ambitious men in being 
screens to princes in matters of danger and envy, for no 
one will take that part except he be like a seee? dove that 
mounts and mounts because he cannot see about him.” 
Bacon’s Essay on Ambition. 
EK. YARDLEY. 
Temple. 


Miron anp Sir Toomas Browne. — In the 
year 1868 there was a discussion in “ N. & Q.” on 
* Milton’s Unknown Poem,” which, I believe, 
ended, as it began, in doubt and mystery. Now 
it has been wonderfully recalled to my mind by a 
careful reading of Sir Thomas Browne's Religio 
Medici, edition 1844. The last eighteen lines of 
the epitaph might have been written by him, so 
nearly does he speak in prose what the Unknown 
says in verse. Perhaps this assimilation may be 
interesting. I will speak of corresponding words 
and ideas :— 
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“ These ashes w™ doe here remaine 
A vitall tincture still retaine, 
A seminal! forme within y* deeps 
Of this little chaos sleeps.” 


The word “ tincture” is common to him: 


** Let not the ocean wash away thy tincture.” 

“ Even in this life regeneration may imitate resurrec- 

yn, our black and vicious ‘tinctures’ may wear off.” 

He speaks of “seminals of iniquities,” and the 

‘ seminalitiesof vegetables” ; and the “little chaos” 
seems explained by this passage : 

“So at the last day, when those corrupted reliques shall 
be scattered in the wilderness of forms, and seem to have 
forgotten their proper habits, God by a powerful voice 
shall command them back into their proper shapes, and 
call them out by their single individuals.” 

“ The thread of life untwisted is 
Into its first existences.” 

“There is therefore some other hand that twines the 
thread of life than that of nature.” 

Also he writes 

* Rally the scattered causes, and that line 
Which nature twists be able to untwine.” 
“Infant nature cradled here, 
In its principles appeare.”’ 

“In the seed of a plant, to the eyes of God, and to the 
understanding of man, there exists, though in an invisi 
ble way, the perfect leaves, flowers, and fruit thereof; 
thus God beholds all things, who contemplates as fully 
his works in their epitome, as in their full volume.” 


** This plant now caverned into dust, 
In its ashes rest it must, 
Untill sweet Psyche shall inspire 
A soft’ning and prolific fire. 
And in her fost’ring armes enfold 
This heavy and this earthly mould 
Then as I am, I'll be no more, 
3ut bloome and blossome as before. 
When this cold numbnes shall retreate 
By a more y" chymick heat.” 

** Let us speak naturally, and like philosophers: the 
forms of alterable bodies in these sensible corruptions 
perish not; nor, as we imagine, wholly quit their man 
sions, but retire and contract themselves into their secret 
and unaccessible parts, where they may best protect 
themselves from the action of their antagonist. A plant 
or vegetable consumed to ashes, to a contemplative and 
school philosopher seems utterly destroyed, and the form 
to have taken his leave for ever; but to a sensible artist 
the forms are not perished, but withdrawn into their in- 
combustible part, where they lie secure from the action 
of that devouring element. This is made good by ex- 
perience, which can from the ashes of a plant revive the 

lant, and from its cinders recall it into its stalk and 
eaves again. What the art of man can do in these infe- 
riour pieces, what blasphemy is it to affirm the finger of 
God cannot do in these more perfect and sensible struc- 
tures! This is that mystical philosophy from whence no 
true scholar becomes an atheist, but from the visible 
effects of nature grows up a real divine; and beholds not 
in a dream, as Ezekiel, but in an ocular and visible object, 
the types of his resurrection. .... So when the con- 
sumable and volatile pieces of our bodies shall be refined 
into a more impregnable and fixed temper like gold, 
though they suffer from the action of flames, they shall 
never perish, but be immortal in the arms of fire.”— 
Relizio Medici. 

Evuis Rient. 





—————e 


It is hardly to be supposed that Shakspeare ever 
read Lucretius in the original, and I am not aware 
that there was any English translation so early as 
his day, and yet how like is that well-known and 
sublime passage in the Tempest to the following 
one from the Latin poet !— 

‘The cloud-capt towers, the gorgeous palaces, 
The solemn temples, the great world itself, 
And all that it inhabit, shall dissolve, 

And like the baseless fabric of a vision, 
Leave not a wrack behind.” 

*‘ Neve ruant ceeli penetralia templa superne, 
Terraque se pedibus raptim subducat, et omnes, 
Inter permixtas rerum ccelique ruinas 
Corpora solventes, abeant per inane profundum, 
Temporis ut puncto nihil exstet reliquiarum,” 

De Rerum Nat., 1. i. 1098—1102. 

The case is different with Gray, who was an 
accomplished scholar ; whence the following stanza 
in his Elegy may be regarded more as a plagiarism 
than a parallel :— 

‘ For them no more the blazing hearth shall burn, 

Or busy housewife ply her evening care ; 
No children run to lisp their sire’s return, 
Or climb his knees the envied kiss to share.” 

** Nam jam non domus accipiet te lata, neque uxor 
Optima, nec dulces occurrent oscula nati 
Preripere, et tacita pectus dulcedine tangent.” 

Id, 1. iii. 907 —909. 

Though hardly to be called a parallel, I would 
add these lines from Lucan, so wonderfully like to 
what is said in Scripture of the final destruction of 
the world by fire : 

“ Hos, Caesar, populos si nunc non usserit ignis, 

Uret cum terris, uret cum gurgite ponti. 
Communis mundo superest rogus, ossibus astra 
Mixturus.” Pharsal. 1. vii. 812—815. 


Epmvunp Tew, M.A. 


A Semi-BurLeseve AND A Serious “ Inrap.” 

There was published, in 1861, by Messrs. 
Shrimpton, Oxford, an anonymous semi-burlesque 
translation of the first four books of the Iliad, en- 
titled, Gradus ad Homerum, or the A. B. C. D. of 
Homer. The late Earl of Derby published his 
translation in 1864. It is quite certain that he 
never saw the Gradus, and the fortuitous agree- 
ment in rendering the following verse is the more 
remarkable in that the latter does not profess to 
give the spirit, but the literal meaning, and that 
Lord Derby’s translation is considerably more dif- 
fuse,—his fourth book, from which all the extracts, 
except one, are taken, containing eighty-two more 
verses than the other, which is verse for verse of 
the Greek :— 
Lord D. “They never drove 
My cattle or my horses.” " 
Gradus. “They never drove my cattle ncr my hort 
Lord D. “ For in my inmost soul full well I know.” 


Gradus. “ For in my inmost soul full well I oO 
. iv. 
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Lord D. “ From the close-fitting belt the shaft he drew.” 
“From his close-fitting belt the shaft he drew.” 
Il. iv. 213. 

Lord D. “ He left his horses and brass-mounted car.” 
Gradus. “ Dismiss'd his horses and brass-mounted car.’ 

Il. iv. 226. 
Lord D. “Tn flatt’ring terms Idomeneus address’d.” 
Gradus. “ With flatt’ring speech Idomeneus address'd.’ 

IL. iv. 256. 
Lord D. “ That e’en against their will they needs must 

tht.” 


Gradus. 


? 


fight. 
Gradus. “To fight compell’d e’en though against their 
will.” Il. iv. 300. 
Lord D. “ Submissive to the monarch’s stern rebuke.” 
Gradus. “In rev’rence of his majesty’s rebuke.” 
Ii. iv. 402. 
Lord D. “Then rose too mingled shouts and groans of men, 
Slaying and slain, the earth ran red with blood.’ 
Gradus. “ And then, 
At once rose high the shriek, the shout of men, 
Slaying and slain, and floats the earth with gore.” 
Il. iv. 450. 


_ = kk 


Open-EYED SLEEP.—In that pleasant book, 
South Sea Bubbles, by the Earl and the Doctor 
(Bentley, 1872), occurs this curious passage :— 

“Mr. Blackett tells me of a small wood-pecker who 
lives in the holes in the trees, and kills his fowls, knock- 
ing them off their perches at night with his sharp bill. 
A theory was started that it was attracted by the glitter 
of the fowl’s eye in her (the ?) darkness. A pretty enough 
theory, but do not fowls shut their eyes when they go to 
sleep !”—Ch. vi., Tubai, p. 146. 

This calls to mind the lines at the beginning 
of the Prologue to the Canterbury Tales- 

“ And small foules maken melodie, 
That slepen alle night with open eye,” 
of which I would ask if there has ever been a satis- 
factory explanation. CCC.X.I. 


“Caxton’s GAME AND PLAYE OF THE CHESSE,” 
published in 1474, is often described as being the 
first book printed in England, an opinion apparently 
entertained by Sir Walter Scott, who, in chapter 
iii. of the Antiquary, makes Mr. Oldbuck inform 
Lovel, that “Snuffy Davie bought The Game of 
Chess, the first book ever printed in England, from 
# stall in Holland, for about two groschen, or two- 
pence of our money.” 

I append the names of two works, printed in 
1468 and 1471 respectively, which, if they are 
correctly described, would seem to prove that 
Caxton’s translation of the monk Jacobus de Cescolis, 
is entitled to rank as only third in the list of our 
printed books. 

The first is mentioned by Twiss in his Chess 
(Part i. p. 46), in the following terms :—- 

“The next book on Chess was printed in 1474 by 

- Caxton, and, according to Ames’s Typographical 
A nuquities, was the first book printed in England, though 
the editors of the Encyclopedia, printed at Edinburgh, 
say there is a small quarto volume of forty-one leaves in 
the public library at Cambridge, entitled Exposicio 

neti Jeronimi in Simbolum Apostolorum ad Papam 





Laurentium, Impressa Oxonia et finita Anno Domini 
MCCOCLXVIII., XVII. die Decembris. This is said to have 
been printed with wooden types, but Caxton was the first 
who printed with metal types.” 

The title of the second is thus given by Dibdin 
in his Bibliomania (vol. ii. p. 533), “ Recule of the 
Historyes of Troy ; printed by Caxton, 1471, folio.” 

Dibdin informs us that both of the above works 
were disposed of by auction in 1786, at the sale of 
the library of “that judicious and tasteful biblio- 
maniac, Mark Cephas Tutet,” on which occasion 
the Exposicio brought 16. 5s., and the Recule, a 
very fine copy, realized twenty guineas. 

H. A. KENNEDY. 

Waterloo Lodge, Reading. 

Netty O’Brren.—In an article entitled “In 
London,” in the February number of Blackwood, 
the author, in speaking of the beautiful picture of 
this frail beauty at Bethnal Green, says— 

“ Bless her! how friendly her eyes look as she sits 
there bending forward !—listening, is she? with arch 
half-smile, slightly amused at the long stories we are 
telling her, but all in the most genial, neighbourly way. 
By-and-bye surely a mellow Irish laugh will burst into 
the silence. Who was she this sweet Nelly? We do not 
know, nor what became of her, nor whom she made happy 
with those smiles of hers,” &e. 

The italics are mine. If the writer had taken 
the trouble to turn to such a well-known work as 
Leslie and Taylor’s Life and Times of Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, he would have found quite enough to 
have satisfied him. One sentence from a note on 
p. 188 of vol. i. is enough—“ She was chére amie 
of Lord Bolingbroke, as well as everybody else 
see Walpole’s letter to George Montague, March 
29, 1766).” Mr. Taylor says she died in Park 
Street, Grosvenor Square, in 1768, when the portrait 
in Sir R. Wallace’s collection is said to have been 
sold for 3/. 3s. at Christie’s, but he is unable to 
verify this. Joun Piacor, Jun. 


KesBLE anpd Cowrrer.—The choice passages 
which are cited in the notes to the Christian Year 
charm every one. But there is one from Cowper, 
in a note to the poem on the Sixth Sunday after 
Trinity, which, either by being cited from memory, 
or by being condensed, is not given as it is in the 
Task (book vi. 1. 178), and I think that it may 
well be kept in mind in itsown words, Asin Mr. 
Keble’s citation, it is:— 

“ And all this leafless and uncoloured scene, 
Shall flush into variety again.” —Cowper. 
As it is in the Task, it is— 
“ And all this uniform, uncoloured scene 
Shall be dismantled from its fleecy load, 
And flush into variety again.” 
Ep. MARSHALL, 


J. Dawson Lawrence.—I sold to the British 
Museum, in 1855, a copy of Lawrence’s Poems, 
printed at Dublin in 1789, in which there were 
some very curious manuscript notes. He must 
have been in the habit of scribbling verses in his 
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books, for I have now found the following lines, 
in Lawrence’s handwriting, at the beginning of 
Milton’s Paradise Lost, London, 1678: 


“ Montwalhom thou to me a desart art 
Since I left Cork, and in it left my heart ; 
Nor should I know I liv’d but by the smart. 
Soon as I left those dear, those fated ws 
The long pent torrent then unbidden falls 
I go, I cry'd, oh my distracted mind, 

[ go, but left my better part behind. 
I did not think such short-lived plea 
Would be repaid by such an age of pain 

For oh ! I find my satisfaction crost, 

And all the joys that I propos’d are lost. 

The hills, y° mountains, and y° verdent field 
Did me delight, but now no pleasure yield 

I view them as our gr‘ forefather, ere 

His charming Eve had smiled away his care. 
I view them with the same dull eyes as he, 
Since I can’t hope my lovely friend to see 





ls, 








ry vain man, for 
alluded to some 


Lawrence must have been ve 
in the copy of his poems I | 
person had written: 

** Lawrence had had the vanity to have a large picture 
painted by some eminent artist, and to hang it over the 
chimney-piece of his best room, representing himself in 
regimentals, in the attitude of turning away with disdain 
from a number of American officers, missives from Wash- 
ington, who (as he said) had come with proposals of a 
high military command if he would come over to their 
side.’ 

Rautrnu N. James. 

Ashford, Kent 





Queries. 

[We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. } 


Portucvese Lirerature.—Having very little 
knowledge of Portuguese literature, I would pass 
on to some of your learned correspondents any or 
all of the following questions, sent to me by a 
gentleman of taste and culture in Portugal. 

1. Have the works of Camillo Castillo Branco, and 
especially the Anathema, been published in an English 
form? And if so, is the Anathema now to be got ? 

2. Lord Stanley of Alderly is said to have taken in 
hand a translation of the romance by Julio Diniz, As 
pupillas do Senhor Reitor. Has this work been published 
yet? And if so, by whom? 

3. Are there English translations of any of the works 
of the following of our Portuguese contemporaries : 
Alexandre Herculano, A. F. de Castilho, Rebello da Silva, 
Camillo Castello Branco, Julio Diniz, Peixeira de Vascon 
cellos, or of the late Almeida Garrett 

If the queries above offered are fortunate enou; 
to obtain replies, I may perhaps trespass upon 
your patience with some more abstruse as to elder 
works. Ricuarp D, Buackmore. 

Teddington. 


CuristorHeros Lez Suec.—I have just picked 
upan old engraving, in good condition, representing 
# tall elderly person with grey hair, in a standing 





LS 


position, habited in a frock-coat and trousers, over 


which is a long cloak with large cape and fur 
ol f ‘ with a thistle; over these, StUs- 
pended from the shoulders by a long chain, 
) re and compass with the letter “Cn 
] cent Under the print is the following 
ription, of which I send an exact copy " 


W. Matthews, Christopheros Lee Sugg, Sculp'. Pro. 








fessor of Internal Elocution. This print is (by per- 
ission) dedicated to His Grace the Most Noble Ge rge 
Duke of M ugh, &c. By His Grace’s most grateful 
nd most | ble servant, the Professor, C. L. 8.” 
Can any one tell me who C. L. 8. was, or whether 
the pri tisa iricature, and if SO, of Ww hom and to 
which Duke (the third or fourth) it was dedicated, 
as the date is not inserted? 
C. D. Favixyrr, 
on, Oxon. 
pher Lee Sugg, the ventriloquist and professor 
of i rn locution, died at Newport, Isle of Wight, on 
Oct. 17, 1831, aged eighty-five. His brethren of the 
Masonic Order administered to the wants of the aged 
| wanderer, and attended his remains to the grave. ] 
‘Qvacnetus.”—In the Halle edition of 
D Dictionary (mpccixxvut.), I find the 
| following 





gh | 





“ Quachetus, panis species, in Itinere Camerarii Scotia, 
ec. 9. §.4. Locus exstat in Simenellus.” 

I should be obliged for light on the wor 
quachetus. J. Rays. 

Rhyl. 


Tue Wooitsack.—What was the origin of the 
woolsack on which the Lord Chancellor is seated 


in the House of Lords ? 


[In the reign of Queen Elizabeth an Act of Parliament 
was passed to prevent the exportation of English wool; 
and the more effectually to secure this source of national 
wealth, the woolsacks, on which our judges sit in the 
House of Lords, were placed there to remind them that, 
in their judicial capacity, they ought to have a constant 
eye to the preservation of this staple commodity of the 
kingdom. Smith, in his Memoirs of Wool, dc., 1756, 
vol. ii., p. 310, has the following note :—“ Here then, if 
we may be indulged a conjecture touching the original | 
wool-sacks in the House of Lords, as a notable memorial 
of great consequence, we should imagine it to have been, 
if at all, some time, during this struggle (temp. Edward 
to the 22nd of Edward III.); to perpetuate the remem 
brance of a noble stand made upon that occasion, and of 
an allowed indefeasible right in the subject, not tobe 
saddled with any tax or imposition, by other authority 
than that of Parliament. This is not unworthy, nor 
altogether improbable. Another reason assigned, cannot 
be the trae one; because they had been immemorially 
there: and by tradition, whether well grounded or not, 
as a remembrance or token of somewhat considerable, 
before it was so much as thought of, to prohibit absolutely 
the ¢ cp rtation of wool from this realm.” | 


VELTERES.— What were “those little dogge 
called Velteres and such as are called Ram-bundl, 
(al which dogges are to sit in one’s lap), which 
might be kept in the forest”? This is found in 
Manwood’s Forest Lawes. PELAGIVS. 
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BroruerR Rosert or ALT&, Prion OF THE 





common in England, Ireland, and Scotland, but in 


Eyotisn Kyicuts HospitaLters.—Of what house | which, if in either, is the christian name known as 


in England was he lo 
with Alvarez Gonsalvo, Prior of Portugal and 


Sancho de Sumassa, Prior of Castille, in 1375, 
against the authority of the grandmaster, Robert | 


de Julliac, but submitted on being threatened 
with excommunication by the Holy See; the 
of his discontent was the fact that a 
Seotchman had been appointed commander of 
commandery in Scotland without his knowledge 
in this rebellion he was supported by Edward IIL, 
who at the same time seized all the revenues pos- 
sessed by the order in his dominions. 

WILFRID oF GALWAY. 


qrarame 


“Porms,” 1768.—I have before me a 4to. 
brochure of “ Poems” (pp. 97), without title-page, 
printed by W. Jackson of Oxford, mpccLXxviL, and 
sold by Beckett and De Hondt, in the Strand, and 


i 
D. Prince in Oxford, of which I should be glad to 
know the author. He seems ¢ ertainly to have been 
a Wykehamist, from some lines on Winter, “ begun 
at Winchester School,” 1757 ; and some lines on 
hare-hunting make it prohable that he was con 
nected with Derbyshire. The little coll i 
not without merit, though it betrays, here and 
there, an amount of licence which would hardly be 
tolerated in the present day. C. W. Bryeuam. 








tion is 


Tue OrveErR or THE GARTER.—A friend of mine, 
making researches on the first orders of nobility, 
and more particularly on that of the Garter, has 
asked me for information, which, not being abl 
to give him, I venture to ask, through “ N. & Q.,” 
the assistance of some of your learned corre- 
spondents, I know that in our time, the four last 
sovereigns of France were graced with the badge, 
Louis XVIII., Charles X., Louis Philippe, and 
Napoleon III. ; but did Louis XIL., on his marriage 
with the sister of Henry VIII., receive it? Did 
Francis I. and Henry VIII., at the Field of the 
Cloth of Gold, exchange their r sper tive collars, of 
St. Michel and the Garter? It is not likely that 
Henry II. or his three royal sons had it, but pos 
sibly Francois D’Alencon, who was on the point 
of marrying Queen Elizabeth, as also, may be, 


il superior ? le rebelled | 
> . 1 


| such ? J. E.-F. A. 
CisterciAN ApBeys.—Many of the Cistercian 
| Abbeys in Scotland were closed before the Refor- 
| mation. When was that of Abernethy closed, and 
| where is its closing recorded ? Pict. 


Bisnor Latimer.—Dr. Lingard says (History 
of England, vol. v. p. 129, note 3, 12mo. 1855) :— 

‘*He (Edward VI.) gave to Latimer as a reward for 
his first sermon 20/. This money was secretly supplied 
by the Lord Admiral.” 

As no authority is given for this statement, I 
shall be obliged to any one who can direct me to 
the source whence Lingard drew his information. 
If King Edward did as is reported of him, I can 
only wish that the good precedent he set had grown 
i Epmunp Tew, M.A, 


Ancient Bett From Nimrovp.—One of the 
small bronze bells brought by Mr. Layard from 
Nimroud, and now in the British Museum, has a 
division carried about half way up, which does not 
seem to be the result of accident. Is anything 
known as to the reason thereof ? 


into a practi 2. 


DSENNACHERIB, 


Ropertson’s Sermons.—In a sermon on The 
Loneliness of Christ preached Dec. 31, 1849), 
the Rev. F. W. Robertson writes: “There are 
moments known only to a man’s gwn self, when he 
sits by the poisoned springs of existence, yearning 
for a morrow which shall free him from the strife.” 
Where is the original of this quotation to be found ? 

H, W. 

Weston, Eart or PortLanp.—What were the 
arms, crest, and motto borne by this family, and 
what was the title of the eldest son ? J. ON. 


Parish REGISTERS. Place of interment of 
Charles Ross Flemyng, eighth Earl of Wigtown, 
died 18th October, 1768; and it is said in the 
Annual Register of the time, that he died in 
Great George Street, Westminster. An adequate 
reward will be given if found. Gorpon GYLL. 
Wraysbury, Bucks. 





Louis XIIl., when his sister Henriette Marie 
married Charles I. I have never heard of Louis 
XIV., XV., and XVI, wearing it. Herwen 
TRUDE is as likely as any one to be able to favour 
me with the required information ; at least, to say 
where I can find it, and I trust she will be w illing. 
I offer my best thanks in anti ipation. Was the 
order ever bestowed on others but sovereigns out of 


England ? PA. L. 


“ Aquita.”—Have any readers of “N. & Q.” 
observed Aquila used as a man’s christian name} 
If 80, in what part of the British Isles ! I have 

tely come across a tomb with an inscription to 


“ . ° ” a" . 
the relict of Aquila Browne.” The surname is 


“A Voyrace into New Enexanp. Begun in 
1623 and ended in 1624. Performed by Chris- 
topher Levett, His Majesty’s Woodward of Somer- 
setshire, and one of the Council of New England. 
Printed at London by Wm. Jones, 1628.” Can 
any one give me any information of the author of 
this book ? C, W. Turre. 
Boston, U.8.A. 

Pocock (Artist).—Is anything known of an 
artist of this name, who lived some seventy or 
eighty years ago? I have seen a very fine picture 
landscape with cattle), well authenticated, and 
attributed to him, but I cannot find his name in 
Pilkington, or in other authorities, J. H. 8. 
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CRoMWELL AND CHaRLEs I.— What is the 
authority, if there be any, for the incident repre- 
sented in Delaroche’s well-known picture, where 
Cromwell is viewing the body of the king in the 
coffin ? ©. C. 
LuTHER.— 
“* Wer liebt nicht Wein, Weib und Gesang, 
Er bleibt ein Narr sein Leben lang.” 
What proof is there of Luther's authorship of this 
couplet ? f 


“Tue Lire anv History or a Piterim,” by 
G. W., Dublin, Oli. Nelson, 1753. Who is the 
author ? W. R. M. 


Execution sy Boriine.—Stow, in his Sum- 
marie of the English Chronicles, states that 
“ Richard Rise, a cooke, was boiled in Smithfield 
for poisoning divers persons, at the Bishop of 
Rochester’s place, 1531. An. Reg. 23 Hen. VIII.” 
When was this barbarous mode of death abolished, 


and in what cases was it resorted to? F.S. A. 


Tennyson.—Has the following instance of Mr. 
Tennyson’s extreme carefulness and accuracy been 
hitherto noticed ? 

Knowing the incorrectness of the mythological 
and poetical tradition of the hen nightingale being 
more tuneful than her mate, he writes in The 
Gardener’s Daughter— 

“ The nightingale 
Sang loud, as tho’ he were the bird of day.” 

But in The Princess, part 1, in the paradise of 
the softer sex, where— 

“ All the land for miles about 

Was tilled by women ; all the swine were sows,” Xc., 
we find the gender changed— 

“ And all about us peal’d the nightingale, 
Rapt in Aer song, and careless of the snare.” 
A. C. Hiro. 

Miss Horner’s “ Watks In Fiorence.”—In 
this work, reviewed lately in the Atheneum, it is 
stated that the form of the battlements of the 
parapets of the towers “indicated the party to 
which the owner adhered, being swallow-tailed if 
Ghibelline, square if Guelph.” Is there any ancient 
authority for this statement ? W. M. M. 

Ricuarp Pynson.—What were the armorial 
bearings granted to Richard Pynson, who printed 
the first Bible in England? Was he one of the 
family of Pinson who were granted lands in Lin- 
colnshire by the Conqueror ? CHAFFINCH. 

Wve Cuvrcn, Kent.—References to any early 
engravings of this church will oblige. 

Harpric Morpuyy. 

“Poor as Crowsoroven.”—In an article in 
the Quarterly “On the exhaustion of the soil in 
Great Britain,” this proverb is quoted. Having 
lived in the locality for years without hearing it, 
I am anxious to know if any of your Sussex 
readers are familiar with it. R. 8. 


“A LIGHT HEART, AND A THIN PAIR op 
BREECHES.”— Whence comes this bit of nonsense? 
I heard it years ago from my father, as a scrap of 
an old song :— 
“ Then why should we sigh after riches, 
Its troubles, its cares, or its joys ? 
A light heart and a thin pair of breeches 

Go through the world, my brave boys !” 

I could never see the wit of it—if it had any. 
In a letter from Mrs. Scott to Mrs. Robinson 
(A Lady of the Last Century, by Dr. Doran, 1873, 
p. 243), dated December 31, 1778, the writer says : 
“On my brother Robinson’s return from Burfield 
he will be in better spirits, as a light heart and a 
thin pair of breeches is a conjunction he has little 
notion of.” J. 


Wuo was Tuomas Etrot, or Exuiot, Groom 
OF THE BEDCHAMBER TOCHARLEs I. ?—-Is it known 
whose son, or of what family, was the “ young 
gentleman, Master Thomas Eliot, Groom of the 
Bedchamber to the King,” of whom May, in his 
History of the Parliament, wrote, that he was sent 
by Charles from York to London in the summer of 
1642 to fetch the Great Seal away from the Lord 
Keeper Littleton, and to carry it to the King? 
Err. KAYE. 


C. W. Ko.ze.—I find this name to some very 
fine engravings (etchings) hanging on the walls of 
an Alpine hotel. Pray, who was Kolbe? The 
scenes are very homelike, the cottages have quite 
an English character about them, and the forest 
glades resemble those of Windsor. 

STEPHEN JACKSON. 


“CarnaL soy.”—This expression occurs in a 
Sasine of 28th May, 1499, to John Gordon, who is 
called carnal son of John Gordon of Lochinvar. 
What special son does it designate ? Does it often 
occur in old documents ? C. T. RaMAGE. 


AvuTHhors WANTED.— 
“ My days are in the yellow leaf ; 
The flower, the fruit of love, is gone : 
The worm, the canker, and the grief 
Are mine alone. 
The fire that in my bosom plays 
Is like to some volcanic isle, 
No torch is kindled at its blaze, 
A funeral pile. 
* + * * . 
Seek out—yet oftener sought than found, 
A soldier’s grave for thee the best; 
Then look around, and choose thy ground, 
And take thy rest.” ‘ 
Who is the author of the above lines, and in 
what poem are they.to be found ? 
Louis SEALY. 
“ Like crowded forest trees we stand, 
And some are marked to fall. 
Reference wanted for the hymn heginning a 
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CoNSECRATION OF CHURCHES.— 

« And thenne all the Jews halowed theyr synagoues in 
to the chyrches and therof cometh the custome that 
chyrches ben halowed: For to-fore tyme the aultres 
were but halowed only.”—<Story of the Holy Rood. 
E. E. T. Soc. 

Reading the above suggested to me the queries, 
when were churches first consecrated by the per- 
formance of a distinct ceremony ; and was it ever 
the custom in England to consecrate the altars only? 

H. FisHwicx. 

Carr Hill. 





Replies. 
THE DE QUINCIS, EARLS OF WINTON. 
(4% S, x. 366, 455, 526; xi. 45, 138.) 

Mr. E. B. Nicnouson has somewhat elaborately 
pointed out what he calls my “ mistakes,” but sin- 
gularly enough has passed over the only real mistake 
in my former communication. For “ey, water, or 
pool,” I meant to write “ ey, water, or an isle.” The 
word ey needs no “ citation from a single author,” 
being a word of the living speech of the people. 
Mr. Nicnotson needs not to go far from Oxford in 
order to meet with eyets or eyots, although sometimes 
the word (as meaning little island) may be disguised 
by the grotesque mis-spelling ait. If he pursue his 
researches somewhat further, he will find many 
place-names containing ey, both as prefix and suffix, 
é. g., Pevens-ey, Angles-ey, Ey-ton, and Ey-worth, 
in all which cases the word means a site close to or 
surrounded by water. The history of the word 
may be briefly told. It seems to belong to the 
Conquest age. The Saxon ig (Bede) or eige (Ethel- 
weard) had its guttural softened into a y—one of 
the commonest of common facts—and the result 
became i¢ in Domesday Book, and ey in a charter 
of Henry I. As to the derivation of Quincy from 
quens, my assailant has made the “ mistake,” having 
confounded with the Saxon cwen the Norman word 
queen, with which it has no connexion. It is true 
that our word quean comes from cwen, but it is 
also true that the Saxons had neither the word 
nor the dignity which we bestow on the king’s 
wife. Asser (Vita Alfredi) rates them soundly for 
their barbarism in refusing to recognize the king’s 
wife as regina, evidently showing that they had 
no word answering to it. Thierry remarks, that 
“the Normans introduced the word queen, the 
Saxons having neither the dignity nor the name ” 
( Hist, Norman Conquest). The word cwen was 
indeed, as quean is now, a word of disrespect ; the 
old English title was Se Hlaefdige, the Lady. 
Thus we read of the Lady Elfridu, the Lady Edith, 
the Lady Ethelfledu. The only passages in the 
Saxon Chronicle in which I find the word queen 
applied to the king’s wife belong to the portion 
written after the Normans had brought in the 


word. I know of no other Saxon writer who | 











applies cwen asa title of honour. All this by the 
way, as it does not affect my theory that Quincy 
is derived from quen or quens, which falls into a 
class of words originally titles, but afterwards 
adopted as names. One of the words so adopted, 
connétable, supplies a direct negative to Mr. 
NicnHotson’s statement, that “the French deriva- 
tives from comes are never found in the sense of 
companion.” Connétable is clearly Comes Stabuli, 
the companion of the king, who had charge of the 
stables. FLAVELL Epmvunps, F.R.H.S. 

Hereford. 

It appears from Duchesne’s transcript of the 
Roll of Battle Abbey, quoted by Mr. FLave.y 
Epmunps, that the name Quincy occurs among 
the companions of the Conqueror. Following up 
the inquiry desiderated by Ancuio-Scorvs, it 
appears evident that the De Quincys acquired 
the lands of Locres (Leuchars) and of Duglyn, in 
Perthshire (not in Fifeshire, as stated by mistake 
in the Chartulary of Cambuskenneth), through the 
female line. “ About the year 1180 Nes, the son of 
William, and Orabile, his daughter and heir, gave 
the church of Losresch (Leuchars) to the Canons 
of St. Andrews.” Orabile, as Countess of Mar, 
confirms this grant between 1179 and 1190. 
“Between the years 1210 and 1219 Seyer De 
Quincy, Earl of Winchester, with consent of 
Roger, his son and heir, gives to the Canons of 
St. Andrews three marks yearly from his mill 
of Lochres, for the souls of his grandfather and 
grandmother, of his father, Robert De Quinci, 
and of his mother, Orabile.” From these notes, 
which are taken almost verbatim from the late 
Joseph Robertson’s annotations to the Antiquities 
of Abe rdeen and Banffshires, vol. iv. p- 692, the 
descent of these lands from the female side is 
evident. From them, too, it is evident that Mr. 
Gough Nichols is in error in stating that Maud 
de St. Liz was the mother of Seyer de Quincy. 
It is possible, however, that there may have been 
an anterior connexion between the De Quincys 
and the family of St. Liz, which may have led 
Mr. Gough Nichols to have made the statement. 
If 80, the exact connexion should be stated and 
the grounds given, as it may clear up the sudden 
rise of the De Quincys in Scotland. 

The opinion expressed by ANGLO-ScoTvus, that 
Robert De Quincy must have predeceased his 
father, Seher De Quincy, appears to be correct. 
The lands of Duglyn were conveyed to the Abbey 
of Cambuskenneth with consent of his son Robert, 
circa A.D. 1200, as appears from a charter at p. 91 
in the Chartulary of that Abbey. While between 
A.D. 1210 and 1219, as formerly stated, the annuity 
of three marks from the mill of Leuchars to the 
Canons of St. Andrews was granted by Seyer De 
Quincy with the consent of Roger, his son and 
heir, a designation which would not have been 


given by the father had Robert, the eldest son, 
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merely been absent in Palestine, unless the father 


believed him dead, from lengthened absence. If so, 
does his name occur subsequently in charter records ! 
It further appears, from what has been adduced, 
that Orabile, daughter of Nes, became Countess 
of Mar, but whether in her own right or in right 
of her husband is not very apparent. Between 
A.D. 1171 and 1190 she, simply as Orabile, daugh- 
ter of Nes, gives the davach of Ictar of Hathyn to 
the Canons of St. Andrews, to which grant G. Earl 
of Mar is a witness; while between the years 1171 
and 1199 she, as Countess of Mar, confirms the 
grant of the church of Leuchars, to which she had 
previously assented (Antig. of Aberdeen and Banff, 
p. 692). Did she become Countess of Mar by 
marriage with G., the witness mentioned? and 
was her union with Robert De Quincy a second 
marriage? It would almost appear so. In con- 
clusion, it is specially to be desired that Mr. 
Gough Nichols would state the connexion of the 
De Quincys with. the family of St. Liz, and the 
evidence for it. A. 


Miss Ann Wattiace (4 §. xi. 192.) — The 
following notice of this lady will doubtless be in- 
teresting. It is taken from the Glasgow Herald 
newspaper :— 

“Deata or A CENTBNABIAN— Miss Ann WALLACE.—As 
the following extract from the books of the Barony 
Parish of Glasgow shows, Ann Wallace was born on the 
lst of July, 1770, and she had, therefore, at the time of 
her death, more than half completed her 103rd year :— 

1770 
John Wallace 
of Nielstonside 
Esq. & Janet 
Colquhoun his 
Srd [wife seems omitted] and 
his eight child 
born Ist bapts. 10th 
of July named Ann 
Wits. Sir James Maxwell 
of Pollock and Dinigil* 

Brown Mercht. in 
Glasgow 

John Wallace of Nielstonside and Cessnock, and after- 
wards of Kelly, was the second son of Thomas Wallace 
of Cairnhill, Ayrshire. Early in life he married Ann, 
second daughter of Provost John Murdoch and grand- 
daughter of Provost Peter Murdoch. Mr. Wallace had 
the misfortune to lose his wife and child within a year 
after his marriage. His second wife was Miss Porter- 
field of Duchal, who died leaving him five daughters. 
Mr. Wallace married, thirdly, a daughter of Robert 
Co!quhoun of St. Christophers, who bore him no less 
than 17 children. Mr. Wallace was largely interested in 
West Indian property, and his estates yielded him a 
rental in some years of 20,000/. When he left these 
estates at his death to his sons they were men of fortune. 
They lived to see the day when they not only got no 
return, but had to pay out money, in the shape of poor- 
rates, &c.—such was the depreciation of West Indian 

roperty. He purchased the estate of Kelly in 1792 
rom the Bannatynes of Kames, and he built there the 


* Dean of Guild. 


Wallace. 


Colquhoun 
of Nielstonside 





i 
mansion-house of Kelly, which was afterwards added to 
by his son Robert, the M.P. for Greenock. John Wallace 
died at Kelly in 1805, in the 93rd year of his age, hayi 
therefore been born in 1712. His age and that of 
eighth daughter, whose death we now chronicle, streteh 
over the extraordinary term of 161 years. A number of 
children of John Wallace inherited his longevity, anda 
few. years ago no less than five of the family were alive 
the youngest having reached the venerable age of 80. 
The eldest of these, the widow of the Jate James Murdoch 
died in her 96th year. The second is the subject of our 
notice. The third, Robert Wallace of Kelly, was the 
well-known M.P. for Greenock, and died in his 86th year. 
The fourth is the widow of Sir John Cuningham Fairlie, 
Bart., of Fairlie and Robertland, and still survives to 
mourn her sister’s loss ata very advanced age. The fifth, 
Sir James Maxwell Wallace, K.C.B., was a Lieut.-General, 
and Colonel of the 17th Lancers. As the representative 
of the family claiming lineal descent from the immortal] 
Sir William Wallace, he was chosen to lay the foundation- 
stone of the Wallace Monument on the Abbey Crai 
Stirling. He died at the age of 84. Till past her 
hundredth year, Miss Wallace possessed all her faculties, 
but of late her memory had much failed. Possessed of 
a happy, genial disposition, much of her life was passed 
in the interest of her friends, to the wide circle of whom 
she was consequently much endeared. From early life 
she was a sincere and lowly-minded Christian, and in acts 
of unobtrusive benevolence her kindly spirit found con- 
genial work. Till very lately she took an active interest 
in political and every-day life, and when her eyesight be- 
came hardly equal to the task, she had a reader who 
daily gave her the ‘leaders’ and other articles of the 
Times. Miss Wallace always enjoyed good health, but 
was never robust. In stature she was petite, quick and 
energetic in her habits, and was a good and constant 
correspondent. In later years, when she took up her 
permanent residence in Glasgow, her little, active old 
figure might have been seen daily, with her maid ora 
friend, taking her daily walk about the western crescents 
and the Park. Miss Wallace is to be laid beside her 
brother Robert, in the Greenock Cemetery.” 


Having been long acquainted with members of 
her family, I some time ago mentioned the case to 
Mr. Thoms for notice in his book. There is nota 
shadow of doubt of this old lady’s longevity, the 
proof amounting to demonstration. Her solicitor, 
who is one of my oldest friends, and his late unele, 
men of the highest standing in the West of Seot- 
land, have conducted her family affairs for more 
than half a century. Her handwriting, to a com- 
paratively late period, was one of the clearest and 
most beautiful which I ever saw, and formed a 
strong contrast to that of her brother the M.P. for 
Greenock, which was almost illegible, as I can 
testify, having often, when an articled clerk, been 
set to decipher that worthy gentleman’s letters. 

The claim of lineal descent from Sir William 
Wallace is an error, for the guardian is believed 
on good grounds to have left no issue but an 
illegitimate daughter; but there is no doubt that 
the Wallaces of Cairnhill and Kelly were offshoots 
of the illustrious stem which produced the patriot 
chief. ANGLO-ScotTvUs. 


Apptication or Steam To Navication (4% 5. 





xi. 169.)—The story of the above matter will be 
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found in a full form, with references to the original 
documents, in Smiles’s Lives of Boulton and Watt. 
Murray, 1865, pp. 434—455. Your correspondent 
has omitted to note the presence of the poet, Robert 
Burns, at the trial trip, October, 1788; the consul- 
tations with Boulton and Watt as to the engine; 
the correspondence with the Duke of Bridgwater 
respecting the introduction of steam into canal 
navigation, c. 

Your correspon lent cive s the credit of the si g 
gestion of the steamboat to Taylor, ascribiu g¢ to 
Symington a mere subordinate part; whereas it is 
patent on the face of the documents given by Mr. 
Smiles that in September, 1786, Symington had, 
ina letter to Mr. Gilbert, described his intended 
marine engine, and that it was from him that Taylor 
and Miller obt ined their ideas, whi h they after 
wards employed him to carry out. Symington’s 
original engine was ultimately deposited in the 
Museum of Patents, South Kensington, where i 
still remains. 

There can be no doubt that to Symington we 
owe the practical application of steam to naviga 
tion quite as much as we are indebted to George 
Stephenson for the practical employment of the 
locomotive, but the Fates were not propitious to the 
former. The hour had not yet struck, and it was 
reserved for Bell in Scotland, and Fulton in 
America, to de velope and utilize the capabilitic Ss 
placed at their disposal by their more unfortunate 


predecessor. J. A. P. 


“Expine ” (4 §, xi. 175. From the Boucher 
MS. Glossary, in my possession, prev iously referred 
to in these pages, I extract the following notes on 
the word Elding; but have, in order not to intrude 
upon your space, omitted a great deal of interesting 
etymological dissertation, which I should be happy 
to send to Curusert Bene, should that gentleman 
feel interested in seeing it. 

“Elding: fuel, materials for a fire, but more especially 
peat andturf. This word is common in Scotland, and in 
all the northern counties of England. Skinner speaks of 
itas a Lincolnshire term, and Capt. Grove marks it Ex 
moor, I, however, have not met with it in the Zrmoor 
Dialogu 8. 

“Mind you to get some Eldin seaun your sell, 

And mak Tib mend up th’ fire—’tis ommost out.” 
Yorksh. Dial., p. 60. 

“The day-light during the winter is spent by many of 
the women and children in gathering elding, as they 
call it, that is, sticks, furze, or broom for fuel, and the 
evening in warming their shivering limbs before the 
scanty fire which this produces.”—Slatistical Account 
( Wigton), vol. iv. 147. 

“ By a deed from the Abbot of Cupar in 1538, still in 
being, Campsey was let toa Mr. Macbroke. Among other 
conditions, that he, the tenant, should find for his land 
lord elden of sawn wood and broome.”—Statistical Ac- 
count, vol. xiii, 535, 

“Cauld winter's bleakest blasts we'll eithly cow’r, 

Our eldins driven, an’ our haar'st is ow’r.” 
Ferguson's Poems, p. 110. 














* Gill, in his Logo-nom-Angl., cap. 8, says that when 
the participial termination ing is added to a noun, it 
always implies something of action, and Verstegan also 
observes that it further implies some inherent quality or 
property of the thing spoken of. Thus elding is eld, or 

the materials of a fire, or fuel, actively employed or used 
to kindle a fire, and the same definition may be given of 
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| fring. 

“Tn the Address in the Dialect of Kendal, this passage 
occurs :— 

“<«Deary me! deary me! forgive me, good sir, but this 
yence, and I'll steal no more. This seck is elding to 
keep us, oh deary me! my brothers and sisters, and my 
old Neam fra starving.’” 

J. Exviot Hopecxiy. 

West Derby. 


This is a northern word for small sticks used for 
lighting fires. Jamieson, in his Scottish Dictionar Y, 
explains it as “ fuel of any kind,” and refers to the 
A.S. aeled, and Su. G. eld, fire. The word is used, 
but now only very rarely, in the dialect of Lindsey 

Northern Lincolnshire), A woman in the neigh 
bourhood of Brigg said to a friend of mine not 
long ago,— 

“You mun thank my lady for lettin’ me gether th’ 
eldin’ in th’ wood.” 

The churchwardens’ accounts of Kirton-in-Lind- 
sey for 1648 contain the following entry : 

“ It to blinde Sutton wife for elding, 1s.” 

EpWARD PEACOCK. 

The word is equivalent to “firing,” from the 
A.S. eld or eled, fire. Eldin’ and fire-eidin’ are 
terms once common in Lincolnshire, but now obso- 
lescent. Atkinson gives them as current words in 
his Cleveland Glossary. This is not ¢ xactly what 
Curnpert Bepe asks for, but may illustrate the 
use of the term. J.» 

Hatfield Hall, Durham. 


“ JERRYMANDERING ” (4% §. xi. 73.)—The cor- 
rect word is “ Gerrymandering.” If the English 
readers of “ N. & Q.” can meet with The American 
Historical Record, edited by Jenson J. Lossing, 
and published in Philadelphia by Chase and Town, 
they will find in the number for November, 1872, 
a full account of the origin of the word, and a 
woodcut of the first Gerrymander. UNEDA. 

Philadelphia. } 

In Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary (Springfield, 
Mass., 1869, p. 567), the word “ Gerrymander,” 
which is occasionally used in the United States, is 
defined by Webster thus : 

“ Gerrymander, v. t. To divide, asa state, into local 
districts, for the choice of representatives, in a way 
which is unnatural and unfair, with a view to give a 
political party an advantage over its opponent. 

“This was done in Massachusetts at a time when El- 
| bridge Gerry was governor, and was attributed to his 
| influence, hence the name; though it is now known that 
| he was opposed to the measure, (U.S.) Bartlett.’ 

The g in “Gerry” has the hard sound. Mr. 
Gerry was member of Congress, from 1776 to 1784 
inclusive, and later, for some years, one of three 
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Commissioners to France, in 1797 ; elected governor 

of Mass. in 1798, and Vice-President of U.S. in 

1812; died in 1814. J. Warren Upton. 
Peabody Institute Library, Peabody, Mass. U.S.A. 


Mastirrs oF DigvLacresset Apspey (4 §. x. 
439.)\—Mr, JessE, quoting a tradition of these 
from the History of Leek, in which they are called 
“white,” asks, very pertinently, “where is the 
authority for this statement?” May I be still 
more sceptical, and question the fact of these being 
mastiffs at all, but priests, so called in mockery ! 
In Dugdale’s Monasticon (1 vol. 1718, London), 
under “ Dieulacres,” is a curious legend, quoted 
from “Ye MS. History of England, written by 
Henry the Archdeacon,” which is worth reproducing 
to bear out my doubt :— 

“ An anchorite who lived near Wallingford adjured a 
Devil who was hastening to the death of Ranulphus to 
accuse him of his sins to return within 30 days and give an 
account what was become of Earl Ranulphus; who did so, 
and said, we succeeded to have Earl Ranulphus for his great 
crimes adjudged to the great pains of Hell, but the Mas- 
tives of Dieulacres and many others with them did so 
bark without ceasing that our Habitation was full of 
Noise all the time he was with us. Whereupon our 
Prince being uneasy, order'd him to be turned out of our 
Territories, and he is now become a great Adversary to 
us, because the Prayers which were cffer’d for him with 
others deliver’d many Souls from the places of Pain.” 

By the way, who was Henry the Archdeacon ? 

PELAGIUS. 

ALEBINISTIC FreEMASons (4 8. xi. 97.)—Has 
not H. W. D. made a mistake in the Dedication of 
H. O’Brien’s Round Towers? My copy second 
edition) is dedicated to the then Marquis of Lans- 
downe. His Phenician Ireland may be dedicated 
as stated, but I have not it at hand to refer to. 
Although, like H. W. D., I am a Past-Master of 
the Masonic Order, I am with him in entire igno- 
rance of the “ Alebinistic Freemasons,” nor can I 
find them mentioned in Findel’s History (2nd 
edit., Asher & Co. 1871). 

C. D. Fauikyer, F. R. Hist. Soc. 

Deddington. 


Entoma (4% §, x. 498; xi. 23, 59.)—This enigma 
was given to me in 1844, and was called Miss 
Seward’s enigma. The version given to me was 
almost identical with that printed by Mr. Brem- 
NER, and was as follows :— 

“ The noblest object in the works of art. 

The brightest scene that nature doth impart. 
The well-known signal in the time of peace. 
The point essential in the tenant's lease. 

The ploughman’s comfort while he holds the plough. 
The soldier’s duty and the lover’s vow. 

The prize that merit never yet has won. 

The planet seen between the earth and sun. 
The miser’s idol and the badge of Jews. 

The wife's ambition and the parson’s dues. 
Now if your nobler spirit can divine 

A corresponding word for every line ; 

By the first letters clearly will be shown 

An ancient city of no small renown.” 











Taking for my guide the last line but two, viz, 
the planet, I pitched upon Lacedzemon as the city, 
and worked out the enigma thus :— . 

1. L aocoon. 

2. A urora borealis. 

3. C alm, or concord, or cordiale entente. 

4. E nfeoffment. 

5. D rock. 

6. A llegiance. 

7. E lysium. 

8. M ercury. 

9. Or. 

10. N owes. 

I was told a few years ago that Lichfield was the 
city meant, but that, I believe, is an error, as, if I 
am not mistaken, it is incorrect to spell the name 
Litchfield. 

It seems to me that in the last line the maid's 
ambition would be better than the wife’s. 

Morris BEeavrorr. 


Sir Water Scorr anp Miss Srvarr (4" §, 
xi. 176.)—The fair object of Sir Walter Scott’s 
early attachment was Miss Williamina Stuart, only 
child and heiress of Sir John Stuart, Bart., of 
Fettercairn, by his wife Lady Jane Leslie, eldest 
daughter of David, Earl of Leven and Mel- 
ville. His suit was rejected in the autumn of 
1796, and on the 19th June, 1797, the heiress gave 
her hand to William Forbes, afterwards seventh 
baronet of Pitsligo. Scott had some reason to expect 
a favourable issue to his early love-making, since 
Williamina’s mother and his own were attached 
friends. He was much overcome by his being 
rejected, and hastened to gain the affections 
of another. On the next occasion he succeeded, 
and was, consequently, married to Charlotte Mar- 
garet Charpentier, on the 24th December, 1797, just 
six months after Williamina’s espousals. Miss 
Charpentier or Carpenter possessed an annuity of 
2001. a year, and Scott had some reason to believe 
that she possessed a romantic descent from the Earl 
of Stirling, the Scottish poet, whom her guardian, 
the Marquis of Downshire, represented as heir of 
line. 

It were idle to speculate on what might have 
been the fate of the future novelist, had he been 
accepted by the heiress of Fettercairn. The wife 
he wedded was a bad manager, and, apart from his 
hobby for the purchase of land, would have pre- 
vented his becoming rich. Williamina Stuart 
would have brought him an ample fortune, together 
with important alliances. The young lady, it must 
be admitted, acted prudently. She rejected a 
lame man, and a yet almost briefless advocate, and 
accepted instead a suitor with a good figure and a 
goodly inheritance, being besides the heir of 4 
baronetcy. Within nine years after her marriage, 
her designation was Lady Forbes of Pitsligo and 
Fettercairn, Naturally delicate, she died at 
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Lympstone, Dev onshire, on the 5th December, 1810, 
leaving four sons and two daughters. 

A few genealogical particulars may be added. 
Before succeeding to the baronetcy of Fettercairn, 
Williamina’s father was known as John Belshes, 
Advocate ; in 1795, he was elected M.P. for 
Kincardineshire, and was afterwards appointed 
one of the Barons of the Scottish Exchequer. 
According to Playfair, he was the twenty-second 
in descent from Walter, son of Alan, High Steward 
of Scotland in 1164. The father of Sir William 
Forbes, Bart., Williamina’s husband, was Sir 


William Forbes, Bart., author of the Life of 


Beattie, and the associate of his gifted contem- 
poraries. Her eldest son, Sir John Stuart Forbes, 
eighth baronet of Pitsligo, was a zealous patriot, 
and a considerable writer on subjects of rural 
interest. In 1863, he succeeded to the fine estate 
of Invermay, Perthshire, which had belonged to 
his maternal ancestors. He died in 1865, leaving 
an only child, Harriet Williamina, the heiress of a 
large portion of his estates, and who, in 1858, was 
married to Lord Clinton, an English nobleman. 
CHARLES RoGErs. 

Snowdoun Villa, Lewisham, Kent. 

In The Lif of Sir Walter Scott, Ba Boe abridged 
from the larger work by J. G. Lockhart, with a 
Prefatory Letter by James R. Hope Scott, L.C., 
Edinburgh, 1871., pp. 63, 64, it is stated that 
Scott’s first love was “ Margaret, daughter of Sir 
John and Lady Jane Stuart Belshes of Invermay,” 
and that she married “Sir William Forbes, of 
Pitsligo, Baronet.” of the well-known banking 
firm, who acted the part of a generous friend in the 
years of Scott’s distresses. At p- 678 of the same 
edition, there is a sad account of a visit paid by 
Sir Walter to the aged mother of his first love. 
The visit was repeated, and the extract from the 
diary is most pathetic. Lady Forbe s, I have heard, 
was in every way remarkable. She was, I think, 
the mother of the late Prin« ipal James Forbes, the 
well-known man of science, and lover of th Alps. 
A memoir of him is in able hands. 

Grorce D. Borie. 

Kidderminster. 

“Quem Devs VULT PERDERE PRIUS DEMENTAT” 
I“ S. i. 351, 421, 476; ii. 317; vii. 618; viii. 73; 
2 5. i. 301.)—A long-protracted discussion of the 
origin of this proverb, which it was supposed was 
a translation from a Greek dramatist, was ter- 
minated by my pointing out (2™4 §. i. 301) a note 
on Hesiod’s NScutum Herculis, vy. 89 

Tov pév dpéevas e£éAero Zei's, 
where the editor, Robinson. observes, “Sic et 
“Eschylus, cujus hee verba habet memoratus 
Plato ”— 

r Beds prev aitiav dive Bporées 

Orav xaxooat dopa Tapmrndnv GeXy. 

I am now induced to remind the inquirers of 





the solution of this question who was the original 
author, in consequence of a contemporary journal 
having a few days since ignored it, especially 
because I have subsequently found other examples 
of its antiquity independent of A®schylus, Sopho- 
cles, and Euripides. 

Ozic pev airiay, &c. “Citat hos versus Stoboeus, 
Serm. ii. de Malitia, et adscribit Menandro; adducit 
quoque eosdem Plutarchus in libello adversus Stoicos, 
p. 1957” (Reiske, x. 397, Est ex Euripid., sed locus nunc 
non succurrit). Plutarchus de Audiendis Poetis, Krebsii, 
p. 114 

“Td quod plane illud est a Paterculo observatum de 
fato; cujuscunque fortunam mutare constituit, consilia 
corrumpit; ab Ammiano item Marcellino: manum in- 
jicientibus fatis hebetantur sensus hominum et obtun- 
duntur.”—Machiavelli Princeps, cum Animadv. Polit. 
Conringii, p- 268. 

“ When God willeth an event to befall a man who is 
endowed with reason, and hearing, and sight, 

He deafeneth his ears, and blindeth his heart, and 

draweth his reason from him as a hair. 

Till having fulfilled his purpose against him, He 

restoreth him his reason that he may be admonished.” 
Arabian Nights. 
The Story told by the Christian Broker. 

“In a little volume bearing the title of Les Voyages 
de Sind-bad le Marin, which issued from the royal press 
at Paris, during the year 1814, Mons. Langleés, an 
Orientalist of very high celebrity, . . . . states his 
opinion concerning the true origin of these Arabian 
tales, and would trace them toa Persian source... .. 
Under the auspices of Hariin al Raschid, and of the 
Khalifs who immediately succeeded him, his sons Al 
Amin and Al Mamin (that is, during the last years of 
the eighth and the beginning of the ninth century of our 
era), the Arabs enriched their literature by the transla- 
tions of Coptic, Greek, Syriac, Persian, and_ Indian 
works.” —Classical Journal, xii. 259. Compare Dunlop’s 
History of Fiction. 








BIBLIOTHECAR. CHETHAM. 


Junius (4% §, xi. 130, 178, 202.)—I have no 
desire to engage in the discussion once again revived 
on the subject of the real author of these famous 
letters, but I should like to record a circumstance 
which occurred to me some years ago. 

I was dining with a friend at Norwood, and 
in the company was a medical man of standing, 
who had known Sir Philip Francis, and attended 
him. 

Francis, it seems, had a house at Norwood, and 
another in London. This physi ian described to 
us his personal habits and appearance, and then he 
told us that late one night he was sent for to him 
on account of sudden illness. When he saw 
Francis he found him in a very dangerous state, 
and told him so, begging him without loss of time 
to go to his house in town, and send for the first 
surgeon of the day. Francis received the intima- 
tion with great firmness, and said, “ Do you really 
think me in danger.” He answered, “ Yes I do.” 
Francis then observed that he would “ order the 
carriage directly, go up to London, burn the papers, 
and die like a gentleman.” 
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Francis died in December, 1818, but he did not 
burn his papers, though he left them much torn 
up and in great confusion. 

Many think that Francis all the latter part of his 
life, though he might not have been the author, en- 
couraged the belief that he was, and they may think 
he kept up the illusion with my friend the physician 
to the last. 

How this may be I know not, but I tell the 
story as it was told to me. Wituiam Tre. 


FarRRER Famity (4% §. xi. 176.)—I take for 
granted that the names Farrar, Ferrer, Farrer, and 
Ferrar, have a common origin, and that, therefore, 
the motto of one would be the property of all. 
My great-grandfather, John Ferrar of Limerick, 
who published a small volume of poems in 1765, and 
inscribes the first piece to his cousin, Hugh Ferrar, 
of Huntingdon, had for motto “ Ferre va ferme.” 
In his book-plate I observe that this motto is 
engraved above the crest ; the shield is surrounded 
by a number of emblems of music, art, science, the 
drama, &c., and below all the motto, “ Non sine 
causa,” very conspicuously placed. This, I am 
disposed to think, was merely an embellishment on 
the part of the engraver; for in the book-plate of 
his eldest son, William Hugh, this has been 
dropped, and the first-mentioned motto only used. 
Another difference, which I might name, is that in 
the old plate the three horse-shoes, or, are on a 
fesse sable, while in the later they are on a bend. 
I should be glad to send Mr. Farrer an impression 
of this second plate if he desires it. 

W. H. Parrerson. 

Belfast. 

Arms GRANTED IN Error (4" S. xi. 175.)—To 
Y. 8. M. I would venture respectfully to say, cer- 
tainly not. Arms being an heritable possession, 
descending to the issue of the original grantee 
only, no one has the power to alienate them. If 
Garter, or the Earl Marshal himself, under a mis- 
apprehension in respect to an alleged marriage 
with an heiress, of which some kind of evidence 
must have been produced, was betrayed into an 
allowance of the quarterings to which the heiress 
was entitled, upon the discovery that such a mar- 
riage was never contracted or produced no issue, 
the quarterings should be abandoned. To prevent 
subsequent mistakes, I would rather say dis- 
claimed. The person who had procured the allow- 
ance would afterwards be no more justified in 
using the quarterings than he would be in retain- 
ing an article of value which had been presented 
to him, which he subsequently discovered had 
been surre ptitiously obtained. 

Joun MACLEAN. 

Hammersmith. 


Most undoubtedly you cannot quarter the arms 
of your ancestor’s wife, unless she were an heiress. 
MAUREEN. 











Moore’s Lives, “I'LL TELL rou A TALE,” && 
(4% S. xi. 155.)—The lines about which H. M, 
inquires, recited by Dr. Bowring, M.P., afterwards 
Sir John, were published in the League, No. 24, 
Saturday, March 9, 1844, p. 384. 

Sreon Rayyer, 

Pudsey, Yorkshire. 


“THe Poems on Arrarrs OF Strate” (4 ¢ 


xi. 1..\—My book-hoard contains one volume of 
this work, in 8vo. Title: “ Poems on Affairs of 
State. From the time of Oliver Cromwell to the 


Abdication of K. James the Second. 
the greatest Wits of the 
the Year 1697.” 

First leaf is title; 2nd leaf (signed A 3) begins 
the preface ; 5th leaf begins “The Table”; 8th 
leaf (page 1, sheet B) begins the text. First piece, 
“ A Panegyrick on O. Cromwell and his Victories, 
3y E. Waller, Esq.” The last piece (p. 259) is 
“An Answer to Mr. Waller's Poem on Oliver's 
Death, called the Storm. Written by Sir W—— 
G— This ends on the next (last) page, 260. 

Then come “ Two Poems by the Right Honour- 
able the E—— of R——,” on pages fresh num- 
bered 1 to 8, yet both these are mentioned (as 
“ Addenda”) in the Index at the beginning of the 
book, 

There is one important old manuscript correc- 
tion. At p. 26, “ Directions to a Painter. By Sir 
John Denham, 1667,” first line, nay is amended to 
say. GEORGE STEPHENS. 

Cheapinghaven, Denmark, 


Written by 
BM, 2-0 Printed in 


“Tue Travets or Epwarp Brown IN THE 
East” (4 S, xi. 197.}—For an account of John 
Campbell, LL.D., the author of this work, and a 
list of his other works, see the Imperial Dictionary 
of Universal Biography, vol. i.; The National 
Encyclopedia, vol. iv.: and The Popular En- 
cyclopedia, vol. i. He published The Travels and 
Adventures of Edward Brown, Esq., Svo., in 1739. 

F. A. Epwarps. 

ENLARGEMENT OF Ivory 153.)—I 
copy the following from Salmon’s Polygraphice, 
3rd edit. (1675), p. 223 : 

“To sorren Ivory axp Bonrs.—Lay them twelve 
hours in A quafortis, then three days in the juyce of Beets, 
and they will be tender and you may make of them 
what you will: 7'o harden them again, lay them in strong 
white wine-vinegar. 

Take Urine a month old, Quick-lime one pound, 
calcined Tartar half a pourd, Tartar crude, Salt, of each 
four ounces, mix and boil altogether, then strain it twice 
or thrice, in which put the horns for eight days and they 
will be soft. 

Take ashes of which glass is made, Quick-lime of 
each a pound, water a sufficient quantity, boil them till 
one third part is consumed, then put a feather into it, if 
the feather peel, it is sodden enough, if not, boil it longer, 
then clarify it, and put it out, into which put filings of a 
Horn for two days; anoint your hand with oyl, and work 
the Horns as it were paste, then make it into what 
fashion you please.” 


4th §. xi. 
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Celandine, and Radish roots, with strong Vinegar, mix 
them, into which put Horns, and digest seven days in 
horse-dung, then work them as before.’ 


doubt whatever that the above epithet, occurring 
in the Bromsgrove Register, should be read base- 





considerably from the present ; the long s and 
inverted ¢ would give the first word the appearance 
your correspondent describes. 


Pie 
The coat of Dr. Wetherell, Dean of Hereford, 
differed from that of his son, Sir Charles, in that 
the chief in the former was indented, and in the 
latter dancetté. These arms had belonged to an 
old Lincolnshire family of Wetherall (Edmondson), 
and, I suspect, were adopted by Dr. Wetherell or 


A. 


address below, I shall be glad to give him some 


his family. 


the church library of this parish is a copy of Jani 
Grutert Florilegiui Magni seu Polyanthee; Argen- | ‘ 
torati (Strasburg), 1624, 2 vois., fol. 


is a pamphlet mentioned in the printed catalogue 
of the British Museum Library which, I think, 
may not improbably be by this person. Its title 


1s— 


Levelers of England, 4to., Lond., 1649.” 


xl. 191.)—Pedigrees of the parties referred to are 
lying before me, but I request the favour of being 
put into direct communication with the querist, L., 


copy of one written to the third baronet of Barrs 
Court, co, Gloucester, and of Thorpe, co. Lincoln, 
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“Take juyce of Marubium, Alexanders, Yarrow, 


W. F. (2). 


by Colonel Seymour, the husband of Hester, one of 
his thirteen sisters. . The “two pretty pledges ” 
were the son and daughter of Sir John by his 
second wife, Susannah, a daughter and co-heiress 
of Sir Michael Warton of Beverley, York. The 





“Batp-porn” (4 §, xi. 137.)—I have no| son, Michael, succeeded his father in the baronetcy, 


lr. B. Witmsuvrst. 
Chichester. 


ao 


Sir CuarRLes WeTHERELL (4 §, xi. 
‘ 


i 


Epwarp Rowpony. 
1, Whitehall Gardens, 8. W. 


“ PioriLecit Maent,” &e. (4 §,. xi. 197.)—In 


S. W. Rrx. 
Beccles. 


Capt. Ropert Everarp (4S. xi. 176.)—There 


having previously married the ( 
ingsby; and the daughter, Susannah, became the 
born. The caligraphy of that period differed | wife of William Eyre, M.P., of Highlow Hall, 


“ Record Commissioners.” 


and Divines.” 
may, perhaps, prevent the necessity for a “ people’s 


vuntess of Con- 


Derby. The “Old Lady” was the writer's mother- 


in-law, Mary, daughter of Sir Gervase Eyre, of 


Kampton, Nottingham, Kt., widow of Sir John 
Newton, the second baronet, who died in 1699. 
Her ladyship survived to 1712, dying at the age 
f eighty-four. “ Scroope” was St. Leger Scroope, 
»f Louth, Lincoln, who married Lucy, another of the 
ld lady’s daughters. Was not “tall silly Nell” 
iulso one of the baker’s dozen ? W. E. B. 


“ Tur SpEAKER’s ComMENTARY” (4** §. xi. 167.) 
I quite agree with the editorial remarks as to 
1 


the great intrinsic value of the above work, but I 
his ancestors, as his family was anciently of | would observe that its great cost will effectually 
Stockton-on-Tees, in the county of Durham. If|} prevent its finding its way into households most 
0. V. P. will communicate with me at the | requiring it. The work may, at thirty shillings a 
volume, be intrinsically cheap for those who can 
information respecting Sir Charles Wetherell and | afford to buy it, but for the thousands upon thou- 
sands who cannot, a “people’s edition” should be 
supplied at once, at a price alike beneficial to pub- 
lisher and purchaser. Cheap books, like cheap 
railway fares, always pay. The above remarks will 


upply, with equal force, to the works issued by the 
R. W. Drxoy. 

6, Pulteney Gardens, Bath. 

P.S. Since writing as above, I see that Messrs. 


Cassell & Co. announce for publication a work of 


apparently) a similar nature “under the editorship 


of the Rev. Professor Plumptre, M.A., with the 


issistance of some of the most eminent Scholars 
Such a work, if good and cheap, 


“Everard (Mr.), The Declaration and Standard of the | edition” of the “ Speaker’s Commentary,” but I 


A. OV: P. 


Joux Seymour anp Sir Jonn Newron (4** §, 


H. T. ELLAcoMBE. 
Rectory, Clyst St. George, Topsham. 


The letter in the Astor Library is evidently a 








am not quite sure if the two works are identical in 


design, the word “ commentary” not appearing in 


Messrs. Cassell & Co.’s announcement. 


Rice ap Tuomas (4 §, xi. 196.)—Sir Rhys ap 
Thomas, who was at the battle of Bosworth Field, 


ae at : died in 1527, and was buried in St. George’s 
. New York. Had he given his name and address, Chapel, Windsor, being at the time of his death a 

would have written to him at once. Seymour ; 
was Colonel of the First Foot Guards, and married 
a daughter of Sir John Newton, of Barrs Court, 
Betlan, Glouc. my old parish), where Col. Seymour 
had a seat. - 
request L. to write to me direct. 


Knight of the Garter. Sir 8. R. Meyrick, Knt., 
in his genealogical collections of South Wales, 


states that Sir Rhys’s Garter Plate was there in 


1840, and it bore the following shield of arms :— 


He was Governor of Maryland. 1 Quarterly of four: 1. Rice argent, a chevron sable 
between three ravens ppr.; 2. Llewellyn ap 


Voithys. Argent on a cross sable five crescents Or ; 


3. Einon Clud. Gules a lion rampant argent; 4. 


. . A rose seeded between three bears’ or wolves’ 


heads, “ probably for one of the fancied ancestors 
of Sir Rhys” (Meyrick). 
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The shield is supported by two griffins, per fess 
or and argent. The crest is a Raven, ppr. between 
two spears, the shafts or, the blades argent, and 
the points imbrued gules. W. D. H. 

Nottingham. 

Hayrpown’s Pictvres (4 §. xi. 76, 158, 203, 222.) 

-I possess three unexhibited works of this great 
and original painter. 

ist. A canvas, 2 ft. 6 in. by 2 ft. 2 in., containing 
large, bold, and vigorous sketches of seven portraits 
for his large painting, “Slave Picture, or Studies 
from Life.” Delegates came from all parts of the 
world to the “ Anti Slavery Conference ” held at 
Exeter Hall. 

On one 
* Ame rigo 


ancestors were the 


side of the canvas are portraits of 
Vespucci,” a dark-haired lady her 
immediate discoverers and ex- 


plorers after Columbus. “Mrs. Ann Knight,” an 


American friend (afterwards a seceder). “ Mrs. 
Pease ” and “ Miss Pease,” afterwards married to 
Professor Nicholls. On the other side, “ Mr. 


Trumbull,” “ 
* Mr. Pease.’ 

Two very effective and concentrated compositions 
‘sketches for larger pictures). The Maid of Sara- 
inciting the soldiers to the defence; her 
figure bold, commanding, and full of action, apply- 
ing the match to the cannon. 

The other sketch a © Mary, (Jueen of Scots,” 
when a child. Mary of Guise, her mother, being 
indignant at a report that the child was deformed, 
exposed the child before witnesses; Carter, the 
English Ambassador, on the right, and behind the 
red hat of celebrated cardinal is sketched. The 
other figures, Mary of Guise, in triumphant atti- 
tude, her page, a nurse holding the child, and a 
maid of honow THomas WARNER. 

Cirencester. 


Sir John Jeremie” (Americans), and 


gossa 


The query of D. may be answered by a reference 
to the Lift oF Benjamin Rob rt Haydon, by Tom 
Taylor (second edition, vol. i. p. 372). The painter, 
speaking of his picture of “ Christ’s Entry into 
Jerusalem,” “T then put Keats into the 
background.” Portraits of Hazlitt and Wordsworth 
were also introduced (Life, vol. i. pp. 31 1-2), 
Frank Scorr Haypovy. 


SAYS ; 


I have a fine drawing by Haydon of St. Jerome. 

It is in chalk, the flesh being heightened with red. 
é. G de 

Miscellaneous. 

NOTES ON BOOKS, 

The Latin Year. 

of the Church. 

Authors. 


ETC. 

A Collection of Hymns for the Seasons 
Selected from Medieval and Modern 
Part I. Lent and Easter. (B. M. Pickering.) 


Tue compilers of this instalment of the fourth part of a 
work which is to complete the circuit of the Church’s 
year, announce that they have not been influenced, when 
selecting from various sources, “by any consideration 
but that of appropriateness.” 


The book is in black-letter, 





and among the modern contributions is “a rendering of 
‘Rock of Ages,’” by the Rt. Hon. W. E. Gladstone, which 
has been placed as appropriate to Easter Eve. We sub- 


join one stanza from the four under the heading of 


* Vigilia Paschatis ” :— 
“ Jesu, pro me perforatus, 
Condar intra tuum latus 
Tu per lympham profluentem 
Tu per sanguinem tepentem, 
In peccata mi redunda, 
Tolle culpam, sordes munda.” 


s, Fore ign and Domest ¢, of the Reig 
of Henry VIII. Arranged and Catalogued by J.’s, 
Brewer, M.A., Vol. 1V. Part. II. (Longmans & Oo.) 

Mr. Brewer's Calendars of State Papers are generally 

what may be termed “bulky” volumes. The part before 

us extends to about twelve hundred pages, and has no 
index. That guide to the student, however, will not be 
wanting in the end. Meanwhile, we have only to con- 
gratulate the editor on the progress of his Herculean 
labour. For the years 1526—1528, about three thousand 
documents are calendared and, for the most part; sum- 
marized. Some of the briefest documents are of the 
greatest importance; as, for example, the significant 
note of Campeggio to Henry. ‘The defence of your 

Majesty against Luther, which has lately reached us, has 

given great satisfaction. The Pope has ordered a large 

impression of it. Rome, 10 April, 1527.” 


Letters and Paj r 


BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCHASE. 

Particulars of Price, &c., of the following books to be sent direct to 
the gentlemen by whom they are required, whose namesand addresses 
are given for that purpose: 

No. 163, Lerscre Hocr. Being the weekly part for 8th Feb., 1855 
Dawson's Lexicon to rue Gaeek TesTaMENT. 
Wanted by John Sangle, 17, Fountain Street, Hull. 


“Over Ocraw Hicuways.” Vol. II. No.1 Wanted to 


complete the volume 
Wanted by F. A. Edwards, 3, Bathwick Terrace, Bath. 


April 1, 1872 





Motices ta Correspondents. 

R. W. D.— We regret that our valued correspondent has 
quven himself the trouble to copy so many pages, including 
letters and verses, from a book so recently published and 
so well known as Mr. Cherry's Life and Remains of John 
Clare, for insertion in nas N. & Q.” The story, the letters, 
and the verses, are familiar to most lovers of poetry who 
also take an interest in the history of poetic literature. In 
1825, Clare sent to James Montgome ry a@ poem which he 

professed to have copied from the fly leaf of an old book, 
he World's best Wealth, printed tn 1720. Montgomery 
doubted the authenticity of the poem, but he desired to see 
the book. Clare, who had written the verses as a test of his 
power to imitate the minstrels of a bygone time, a- 
knowledged that the fly-leaf lines were his own, and that 
the book from which they were said to be taken never existed. 
Under ihe title of The Vanities of Life, the “fly-leaf 
poem has been often printed and quoted. If there be any 
persons wgnorant of the poem, and of the letters which 
passed between Clare end Montgomery respecting vt, we 
counsel them to buy Mr. Cherry's charming little volume at 
once. R. W. D. will, we hope, accept our best thanks for 
his well-meant contribution. . 

*‘ PUMPERNICKEL.”’—The subject is closed. It is wnt- 
versally acknowledged that the origin of the word is not to be 
traced. To repeat exactly Konrad Schwenck’s remark,— 
“ Woher der Name stamme ist ungewiss.” 

We hope Mr. Furstvat will send us the contribution he 





kindly offers at his earliest convenience. 
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Lauurror.—“ In this country abuses are frecholds,’ 

a 5 pagers that was never assigned to Walpole. It was a 
pel phrase of nae Bentley's. 

i N. says, “ The phrase ‘ Rot your Italianos, I loves 
a simple iat? is quoted in the notes to Don Juan by 
Lord Byron, as the mode in which the mayoress of a 
county town 2 pressed her preference of nativ é over foreign 
singers.” The passage occurs in note 2, stanza 42° , Canto 
Xvi. Byron states that *‘it was some years before the 
Peace,.... and while I was a collegian.....” 

P. A. L. is begged to accept our best thanks. 

Th.—The “ Cocoa Tree” was the name (or old sign) 
of the house where the club in question was long established. 

J. P.—At the earliest opportunity. 

0. C.—Received. 

Mavreen.— We shall be glad to receive the papers 
named. 

L.8.—The paper was not inserted, for this reason. It 
took many more minutes tn trying to decipher it than there 
were lines in the paper itself. The proper names were the 
most perversely written, and could only be guessed at. 
Every man can write legibly tf he will give himself the 
trouble; and we can only wish that gentlemen would have 
as much repugnance to write illegibly as they have to speak 
a. 

B. W. G. (p. 223, “ Pedigree of Cheke”’).— The line of 
descent over Catherine Osborn, which aie her sister to 
her husband, Sir Thomas Cheke, should be connected with 
that over her brother Sir John Osborn instead. 

Axe1o-Scotus.— Too late for this week. 

J.T. F.—Next week. 

G. W. Tomttnson (Huddersfield).— We must refer you to 
the Brit. Mus. Catalogue fora list of the Rev. J. Hunter's 
Works. 

Owen.— The information could be most readily obtained 
from a gentleman who is always happy to furnish it, 
George Scharf, Esq., Keeper of the National Portrait 
Gallery, at Kensington. 

A. J.—For in formation how to obtain a copy of the 
tragedy called Sir Thomas More, you should app ly to 
the successor of “Lacy, Dramatic Bookseller, Strand ; or 
to Mr. Arber, the editor and publisher of aaron 

We have so many replies to the query (4" 8. . 216) 
that we may as well say here, with thanks to the lady, ‘Tsan. 
P., who was first in the field, that the author of the lines 
inquired after was Rogers, To—— The stanza runs thus :— 

“Go—you may cail it madness, folly; 
You shall not chase my gloom away, 
There ’s such a charm in melancholy, 
I would not, if I could be gay 

J. P. (Montrose).— Always glad to hear from you. We 
thought the subject exhausted, ‘and this is evidently your 
Opinion. 

G. F. 8. E—Can you add anything new? Vide 4d” 8 
ix, 383, 490: x. et 

R. E. C.—The original Sack was [aap ‘onsult 
“N. & Q.,” 3" S. vy. 328, 488; vi. 20, 

C. T. W. (Trin. Coll.., Cambridge)._-Thértoes sulting 
down to dinner. See “N, & Q.,” 1" 8. vii. 571; xi. 18, 
355; 2" 8, y. 195. ; 


IT. P.— We shall be glad to receive the notes mentioned. 


NOTICE. 
We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can ‘make no exception. 


To all communications should be affixed the name and 





address of the sender, not ey for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “‘ The 
Editor ’”’— Advertisements and Business Letters to ‘‘ The 
Publisher ’’—at the Office, 20, Wellington Street, Strand, 
London, W.C 


TREES, SHRUBS, &c. 
THE HEATHERSIDE COLLECTIONS 


forming together for = Ae complete Arboretum, equal in variety 
to some of the finest in Eu 
THOMAS THORNTON, Wicatherside Nurser Bagshot, ere; 
offers a Collection ofall the Finest and Newest H ARDY TRE ES and 
SHRUBs hitherto introduced, in Seven Series of 30 species each, one 
Plant to each species, viz.:—No. 1, 50 distinct species of Conifers, 
including the best and newest, for 3/. 6s. ; No. 2, Lg distinct species of 
. vergreen T reson Shrubs ‘not C onifers), for 21. 5a.; No.3, Sudistinct 
of tall Deciduous Trees, best sorts, 21 ; No 50 distinct species 
oF flowering and fine foliaged Shrubs, 11. 10s ; No 50 distinct species 
of climbing and trailing Plants, 21 4s. ; No. 6, 50 named varieties of 
Rhododendrons, including the finest and newest. 6l. 10s. ; No. 7, 50 
named varieties of Fruit Trees of various sorts, 3/. 5s. Each collection 
may be had separately, or the whole for 21. When more than one 
of each species in a collection is taken, a corresponding reduction will 
be made in price. The Plants sent will range from 1 to 7 feet in height. 
The Plants will be carefully packed (without charge), and will be 
delivered (free at cither the Farnborough, Black water, or Sunningdale 
Stations. Terms—Net Cash on or before delivery. Unkuowa corre- 
spondents will please accompany their orders by a remittance. Post- 
office orders payable at the Bagshot office. Cheques crossed London and 
County Bank, to the Aldershot Branch of which Bank T. Thoraton 
begs to refer as to his trustworthiness. 


This day, New Yotumse for 1873, with fine steel Portrait and Memoir of 
Dr. . B. Carpenter, price 5s. cloth (postage 4d.), 
MHE YE AR BOOK of FACTS in SCIENCE and 
ART. By JOHN TIMBS, F.S.A., Author of “ Curiosities of 
Science,” &. 
London : LOCKWOOD & CO., 7, Stationers’ Hall Court, E.C 


ENGLISH LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE. 


Post 8vo. 78. 6d. each. 


A MANUAL of the ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 
By GEORGE P. MARSH. With Notes and Illustrations. 

“ A work of real and acknowledged merit, containing mach curious 
and useful information ; including interesting philological remarks 
culled from various sources, portions of Anglo-Saxon grammar, and 
explanations of prefixes and affixes, besides illustrative passages from 
old writers.”— Atheneum. 


II. 
A MANUAL of ENGLISH LITERATURE. 
By T. B. SHAW, M.A. With Notes and Illustrations. 

“ This work is as comprehensive, as fair in tone and spirit, and as 
agreeable in style, as it can well be ; and it is impossible to dip into its 
pages without forming a very favourable opinion of Mr. Shaw's powers 
as an illustrator of the English language.”"— Educational Times. 


il. 


SPECIMENS of ENGLISH LITERATURE. 
Selected from the a Authors, and arranged Chronologically 
By T. B. SHAW 
“ Two objects have been kept in view in making these selections: 
first, the illustratien of the style ofeach writer by some of the most 
striking or characteristic specimens of his works ; and, secondly, the 
choice of such passages as are suitable, either from their language or 
their matter, to be read or committed to memory. The volume seems 
to have been compiled with much taste.”— Hducational Times. 


FOR SCHOOLS AND YOUNG PERSONS. 
EDITED BY DR. WM. SMITH. 
A SMALLER HISTORY of ENGLISH 


LITERATURE: giving a Sketch of the Lives of our Chief Writers. 
By JAMES ROWLEY, M.A. 16mo. 3s. 6d. 


Il. 

SHORT SPECIMENS of ENGLISH LITE- 
RATURE. Selected from the Chief Authors, and arranged (hro- 
nu C With Notes. By JAMES ROWLEY, M.A. If mo 
38. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 
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POPULAR EDITIONS OF 


MR. GEORGE BORROW’S WORKS 


Now ready, with Portrait,5 vols. post Svo. 58. each 


VOL. I 


. 
The GYPSIES of SPAIN; their Manners, 
Customs, Religion, and Language. With Portrait 

“Mr. Borrow’s ‘ Gypsies of Spain’ carries with it such a freshness, 
such an animation, and such an air of truthfulness and nature, as to 
arrest our attention and engage our sympathies. We turn to it again 
with all the undiminished appetite of novelty, ready to wander once 
more in its wanderings, to conjecture once more with its conjectures, 
to laugh with its laughter, to meditate with its meditations.”— Sun. 


VOL. IT 


The BIBLE in SPAIN; or, the Journeys, 


Adventures, and Imprisonments of an Englishman in an attempt 
to circulate the Scriptures in the Peninsula 


“Mr. Borrow’s * Bible in Spain’ seems to us about the most extra 
ordinary book that bas appeared for a very long time past Indeed, 
we are more frequently reminded of Gil Blas in the carratives of this 
pious, single-hearted man. We hope that we shall soon see again in 
print our ‘cherished and most respec table Borro yw’; and mean time 
congratulate him on a w« which must vastly increase and extend 
his reputation.”— Quarterly Review 


VOL, III 


LAVENGRO: the Scholar—the Gipsy—and 
the Priest 
“Mr. Borrow’s ‘ 
Sage and the genius 
difficult to convey to 
its origina lity gad power 
ing Morning Pos 


Lavengro’ isa remarkable book. The spirit of Le 
f Sterne find new life in these pages. We find it 
yur readers a just notion of its varied attractions 
its poetry, piety, philosophy, and leara- 


VOL. IV 


The ROMANY RYE: a Sequel to Lavengro. 


Let the tourist who writes his yearly 
volume of superficiality and twaddle read George Borrow and envy him 

It is half a pity that such a man cannot go walking about for ever, for 
the benefit of people who are not gifted with legs so stout and eyes so 
discerning. May it be long before the ‘Romany Rye’ lays by his 
satchel and his staff, and ceases to interest and instruct the world with 
his narratives of travels.”— Spectator. 


“Mr. Borrow’'s ‘ Romany Rye’ 


VoL. V 


WILD WALES: its People, Language, and 


Scenery. 

“ Mr. Borrow's‘ Wild Wales.” A book on Walec, such as no Welsh- 
man could have written, an ac« quaintance with Welsh literature such 
as very few of a strange nation could have displayed, varied knowledge, 
hearty disposition, honest judgment, and genial ideas, such as any 
man may well be proud of, may be found in this work.”— North Wales 
Chronic’e 

JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


FOR LENT AND EASTER. 


With 100 Authentic Views, from Sketches and Photographs made on 
the spot by Rev. 8 ©. Malan, M.A., and James Graham, Esq., 
2 vols., crown Svo. 2l¢. bound with gilt edges, 


HE NEW TESTAMENT. Edited, with a Plain 


ractical Commentar. By ARC HDE ACON CHURTON, M.A., 
and ARC HDEACON BASIL JONES, M 


“This Commentary is not less ate by accuracy an d sound 
learning, than by judgment, candour, and piety Guardian. 

“A book for all time.”—Wotes and Queries. 

“ We heartily commend this work. The illustrations consist of views 
of scenes in the Holy Land as they are at the present day.”—Church 
Builder 

“ This beautiful book.” 


“It was a happy idea to 
scenes in the New Testament which must ever have 
for the Christian. "—Gardeners’ Chronic 

“ A work of great elegance e and sound scholarship, complete and satis- 
factory in its details.”— Union Review 


“ These volumes will be much sought after.”— 


John Bull 


think of familiarizing the reader with those 
a peculiar interest 


English Churchman. 


modern discovery, and 
made available.” 


“In this work, the results of modern travel, 
modern criticism, are brought together and 
Atheneum 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





Now ready, 


THIRTEEN ETCHINGS FROM NATYU 
chiefly in #5 yunties of Norfolk, Suffolk, Surrey, and 
By J. P. HESELTINE 
The Edition is strictly limited to One Hundred ( Opies, whials 
printed on Japanese Paper, by A. DelAtre, and the Plates ate dest 
Price, for the set of thirteen, with Frontispiece, 51. Se, 
Published by J. NOSEDA, 109, Strand, London. 


MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 
192, Fleet Street (Corner of Chancery Lane), 
CARRIAGE PAID TO THE COUNTRY ON ORDERS 

EXCEEDING 20s, 

Cream or Blue, 3¢., 42, 5¢., and 68. per ream. 
is. 6d., 58. 6d., and 6», 6d. per 1,608, 
THE TEMPLE ENVELOPE, with High Inner Flap, ls. per 6, 
STRAW PAPER—Improved quality, 2s. 6d. per ream. 
FOOLSCAP, Hand-made Outsid es, &s. 6d. per ream. 
BLACK-BORDERED NOTE, 4s. and 6s. 6d. per ream, 
BLACK-BORDERED ENVELUPES, 1. per 100 Super thick quality, 
TINTED LINED NOTE, for Heme or Foreign Correspondence (im 


colours), 5 quires for 1s. 6d. 
sed _to 4a. 6d. per re = 


NOTE PAPER, 
ENVELOPES, Cream or Blue, 


COLOURED ST AMPING (Relief), reduc 
Se. 6d. per 100. Polished Steel Crest Dies engraved 
Monograms, two letters, from 5s. ; three letters, from 7a. 
or Address Dies, from 
SERMON PAPER, plain, 4s. per ream ; Ruled ditto, 4s. 6d 
SCHOOL STATIONERY supplied on the most liberal terma 
Illustrated Price List of Inkstands, Despatch Boxes, St 
Cabinets, Postage Scales, Writing Cases, Portrait Albums, &., 
free. 
(Estas.isaep 1841.) 


The Vellum Wove Club-House Paper, 
Manufactured expressly to meet a universally experienced want, 
paper which shall in itself combine a perfectly smooth surface 
total freedom from grease. 

The New Vellum Wove Club-House Paper © 
will be found to possess these peculiarities completely, being mame 
the best linen rags only, possessing great tenacity and durability, 
presenting a surface equally well adapted for quill or steal vam 

The NEW VELLUM WOVE CLUB-HOUS 

all others for smoothness of surface, delicacy of co LL. a ie 
ture, entire absence of any colouring matter or injurious 
tending to impair its durability or inany way affecting its pr 
perties.—A Sample Packet, containing an Assortment of 
Sizes, post free for 24 Stamps. 

PARTRIDGE & COOPER, Menuieetusess and Sole Vendor, ~ 

Fleet Street, E.C 


« OLD ENGL ISH” F U RNITURE. 


Reproductions of Simple and Artistic Cabinet Work from © 
Mansions of the XVI. and XVII. Centuries, combining good taste) 
sound werkmanship, and economy. 


COLLINSON & LOCK (late Herring), 
CABINET MAKERS, 
FLEET STREET, E.C. Established 1782 


109, 


TAPESTRY Pz 4PERHA NGINGS. 
Imitations of rare old BROCADES, DAMASKS, and GOBEEE 
TAPESTRIES. 


COLLINSON & LOCK (late Herring), 


DECORATORS, 
109, FLEET STREET, LONDON. Established 1780 


——— 


h ANILA CIGARS.— MESSRS. VEN 
& CO., of 14, ST. MARY AXE, have just received 8 & 
ment of No. 3 MANILA CIGARS, in’ excellent condition, in 
of 500 each. Price 2l. 10s. per box. Orders to be accompanied re 
remittance. 





N.B. Sample Box of 100, 10a. 6d. 


GEN {TLEMEN’ 8s PORPOISE HIDE - BOOTS, 
Very Soft and very Strong. Elastic Sides, or to Lace, 9. 
THOMAS D, MARSHALL, 192, Oxford Street, W. 





yantey 
taste, 





